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EUROPE AND ISRAEL: STRENGTHENING THE 
PARTNERSHIP 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 2008 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Europe and 
Subcommittee on the Middle East 

and South Asia, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to notice, at 2:05 p.m. in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Robert Wexler (chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Europe) presiding. 

Mr. Wexler. Good afternoon. The joint Europe and Middle East 
and South Asia Subcommittees will come to order. I want to thank 
the chairman of the Middle East and South Asia Subcommittee, 
Congressman Ackerman, and Ranking Members Gallegly and 
Pence for agreeing to hold this joint subcommittee hearing on the 
growing relationship between Europe and Israel. I also want to ex- 
press my deepest gratitude to our four witnesses for testifying be- 
fore us. 

Today’s hearing comes on the heels of Israel’s 60th anniversary 
of independence. Six decades ago it would have been unthinkable 
in Europe to envision a thriving Jewish state of over 7 million peo- 
ple that serves as a shining example of democracy, freedom, and 
rule of law in a region rife with terrorism and instability. 

It also would have been impossible to envision the Chancellor of 
Germany, Angela Merkel, speaking before the Israeli Knesset, and 
only a few weeks later the President of France, Nicolas Sarkozy, 
addressing that same legislative body. Both Merkel and Sarkozy 
articulated unwavering support for Israel and its right to self-de- 
fense, as well as a desire to strengthen bilateral relations with 
Israel. 

Over the past six decades, European nations and institutions 
have played an integral role in Israel’s political, economic, and se- 
curity development. While the relationship has been tested at 
times, and European public opinion too often appears to be strik- 
ingly negative toward Israel, European-Israeli relations as well as 
European Union-Israeli relations have blossomed. In fact, EU- 
Israeli governmental relations are the strongest they have ever 
been. 

To that end, I want to congratulate the EU and the Israeli Gov- 
ernment for signing an agreement in Luxembourg on June 16th 
that will upgrade EU-Israeli relations in three defined areas: In- 
creased diplomatic cooperation, Israel’s participation in European 
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plans and agencies, and an examination of possible Israeli integra- 
tion into the European single market. 

The EU is now Israel’s largest trading partner, as well as its 
closest geographic democratic ally, along with Turkey. The EU has 
been integral in efforts to thwart Iran’s nuclear weapons program. 
Its soldiers make up the bulk of the peacekeepers in the U.N. mis- 
sion stationed in Lebanon, and the EU continues to monitor the 
Rafah crossing point at the Gaza/Egyptian border. The EU has also 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the United States in support of 
Israel’s right to self-defense, and has firmly maintained its position 
of working with moderate Palestinians, while isolating Hamas until 
it recognizes Israel, ends its support for terrorism, and abides by 
past agreements signed between the Palestinian Authority and 
Israel. 

Another issue of great importance to Europeans and Israelis, as 
well as to Americans, is the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s 
deepening partnership with Israel. This is a mutually beneficial re- 
lationship, and I believe the United States must take the lead in 
strengthening this partnership with NATO. Over the past two Con- 
gresses, I have worked closely with my colleagues in a bipartisan 
fashion to support enhanced NATO-Israeli relations. Last year I 
joined with Congresswoman Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, and Congress- 
men Gary Ackerman and Gallegly in introducing H. Res. 235, 
which expresses congressional support for closer NATO-Israeli rela- 
tions, and highlights the changing and existing security challenges 
facing the transatlantic alliance, including combating terrorism and 
the importance of further NATO expansion. 

Currently, Israel participates in NATO’s Mediterranean Dia- 
logue, and is part of the bilateral Istanbul Cooperation track. While 
the NATO-Israel partnership has been fruitful, including participa- 
tion in joint military operations, an Israel Navy Liaison posted at 
NATO Command in Naples, Italy, and a NATO Public Diplomacy 
seminar held this past March at Ben-Gurion University in Israel, 
it is my belief that NATO and Israel bilateral relations should be 
significantly upgraded. 

As it relates to key security issues impacting the United States, 
Europe and Israel, I want to applaud the EU for imposing new 
sanctions on Iran that go beyond what the United Nations Security 
Council has mandated. Although I had hoped the strengthening of 
these sanctions would have happened sooner, it is essential that 
EU member states fully implement these sanctions and that we ac- 
knowledge their progress. 

It is also essential that European countries, the EU and Israel 
work closely together to address terrorism, whether it is carried out 
by Hamas, Hezbollah, PKK or al-Qaeda. In this vein, our European 
allies and the EU must hold Hezbollah accountable for its desta- 
bilization of Lebanon and continued terrorist activity. I applaud the 
decision by the British Government this month to ban the military 
wing of Hezbollah and urge the EU and other European govern- 
ments to follow Britain’s lead. 

I very much look forward to hearing from our witnesses about ex- 
panding European-Israeli relations as well as Israel’s partnership 
with key European and Euro-Atlantic security institutions. 

I will now turn to Chairman Ackerman for his opening remarks. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Wexler follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Robert Wexler, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Florida, and Chairman, Subcommittee on Europe 

The joint Europe and Middle East and South Asia subcommittees will come to 
order. 

I want to thank the Chairman of the Middle East and South Asia Subcommittee 
Congressman Ackerman, Ranking Members Gallegly and Pence for agreeing to hold 
this joint subcommittee hearing on the growing relationship between Europe and 
Israel. I also want to express my deepest gratitude to our four witnesses for testi- 
fying. 

Today’s hearing comes on the heels of Israel’s 60th anniversary of independence. 
Six decades ago it would have been unthinkable in Europe to envision a thriving 
Jewish State of over 7 million people that serves as a shining example of democracy, 
freedom and rule of law in a region rife with terrorism and instability. 

It also would have been impossible to envision the Chancellor of Germany — An- 
gela Merkel speaking before the Israeli Knesset and only a few weeks later the 
President of France Nicholas Sarkozy addressing that same legislative body. Both 
Merkel and Sarkozy articulated unwavering support for Israel and its right to self 
defense as well as a desire to strengthen bilateral relations with Israel. 

Over the past six decades European nations and institutions have played an inte- 
gral role in Israel’s political, economic and security development. While the relation- 
ship has been tested at times and European public opinion too often appears too 
strikingly negative towards Israel; European-Israeli relations as well as European 
Union-Israeli relations have blossomed. 

In fact, EU-Israeli governmental relations are at the strongest they have ever 
been. To that end, I want to congratulate both the EU and Israeli government for 
signing an agreement in Luxembourg on June 16 that will upgrade EU-Israeli rela- 
tions in three areas: “increased diplomatic cooperation; Israel’s participation in Eu- 
ropean plans and agencies; and an examination of possible Israeli integration into 
the European single market.” 

The EU is now Israel’s largest trading partner, as well as its closest geographic 
democratic ally along with Turkey. The EU has been integral in efforts to thwart 
Iran’s nuclear weapons program, its soldiers make up the bulk of the peacekeepers 
in the UN mission stationed in Lebanon and the EU continues to monitor the Rafah 
crossing point at the Gaza/Egyptian border. 

The EU has also stood shoulder to shoulder with the US in support of Israel’s 
right to self-defense and has firmly maintained its position of working with mod- 
erate Palestinians, while isolating Hamas until it recognizes Israel, ends it support 
for terrorism and abides by past agreements signed between the Palestinian Author- 
ity and Israel. 

Another issue of great importance to Europeans and Israelis, as well as to the US, 
is the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s (NATO’s) deepening partnership with 
Israel. This is a mutually beneficial relationship and I believe the US must take the 
lead in strengthening this partnership. Over the past two Congresses, I have 
worked closely with my colleagues in a bipartisan fashion to support enhanced 
NATO-Israeli relations. Last year, I joined with Congresswoman Ileana Ros- 
Lehtinen, Congressmen Ackerman and Gallegly in introducing H. Res. 235 — which 
expresses congressional support for closer NATO-Israeli relations and highlights the 
changing and existing security challenges facing the Transatlantic alliance, includ- 
ing combating terrorism and the importance of further NATO expansion. 

Currently, Israel participates in NATO’s Mediterranean Dialogue and as part of 
the bilateral Istanbul Cooperation track. While the NATO-Israel partnership has 
been fruitful — including participation in joint military operations, an Israeli Navy 
Liaison posted at NATO command in Naples, Italy, a NATO Public Diplomacy sem- 
inar held this past March at Ben-Gurion University in Israel — it is my belief that 
NATO and Israeli bilateral relations should be significantly upgraded. 

As it relates to key security issues impacting the United States, Europe and Israel 
I want to applaud the EU for imposing new sanctions on Iran that go beyond what 
the United Nations Security Council has mandated. Although I had hoped the 
strengthening of these sanctions would have happened sooner — it is essential that 
EU member states fully implement these sanctions. 

It is also essential that European countries, the EU and Israel work closely to- 
gether to address terrorism whether it is carried out by Hamas, Hezbollah, PKK or 
A1 Qaeda. In this vein, our European allies and the EU must hold Hezbollah ac- 
countable for its destabilization of Lebanon and continued terrorist activity. I ap- 
plaud the decision by the British government this month to ban the military wing 
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of Hezbollah and urge the EU and other European governments to follow Britain’s 
lead. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses about expanding European-Israeli 
relations as well as Israel’s partnership with key European and Euro-Atlantic secu- 
rity institutions. 

I will now turn to Chairman Ackerman for his opening remarks. 

Mr. Ackerman. Thank you very much, Chairman Wexler. Thank 
you for your leadership. 

Why is this our problem? That might be the first question some- 
one would ask about a hearing in the U.S. Congress on relations 
between Israel and Europe. We have strong relations with both. 
We cooperate with both across a range of issues, so what makes 
this topic worthy of our special attention? 

The short answer is self-interest. The challenges in the Middle 
East today are not confined to that region and cannot be addressed 
without partnership by ourselves with the most able and effective 
allies we can find. In addition to the threat from al-Qaeda and like- 
minded terrorist organizations, there is the need to resolve the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, and particularly the question of Palestinian 
statehood. There are Iran’s terrorist proxies that are working ag- 
gressively to destabilize the region, there is global threat of Iranian 
nuclear proliferation, and there are shared long-term concerns 
about how the people of the region can be reconciled with each 
other, Arabs with Persians and Kurds, Shias with Sunnis, 
secularists with Islamists. 

These problems well exceed the ability of any one part of the tri- 
angle of the United States, the European Union or Israel to resolve 
on their own. Alliances, both formal and informal, are essential to 
the effective international politics. They must be based on shared 
interests, but they thrive best when bolstered with shared values. 

Fortunately, between ourselves, the Europeans, and the Israelis, 
both conditions are clearly present. We all recognize the threats. 
We are all committed to democratic and liberal values, and we all 
recognize that action is necessary to protect our vital interests. Un- 
fortunately, on this very strong base of agreement of outlook, there 
are very significant differences on responses, timing, urgency, and 
priority, and it is here that the work of the United States can most 
usefully be done. 

Coordination on strategy and policy is a prerequisite for success, 
and there is a substantial gap to be filled in here. Many of the 
most difficult, but most important questions about regional security 
are not only unanswered, but unasked. Perhaps in a perfect world 
there would be an international sheriff, who, Gary Cooper-like, 
would take on the bad guys while the town folk watch or hide in 
fear. But there is no such figure, and there will never be. There is 
only the hope of international cooperation and cohesion to seek col- 
lective security. Such efforts carry more political weight, enjoy 
greater international legitimacy, and help reassure people in demo- 
cratic states that their government is not off on an adventure, and 
they will not be stuck footing the entire bill. 

The first President Bush understood this idea. The second has 
chosen to learn the lesson the hard way. America is at its best not 
in the role of the lone hero, but as a friend inspiring and sup- 
porting others in taking action they thought was beyond their abil- 
ity to achieve on their own. It is this role we should be seeking 
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with Europe and with Israel, as an ally and a friend, encouraging 
them to go further than they might otherwise, and proactively 
seeking to resolve conflicts and to meet the challenges to inter- 
national security posed by restless and ambitious states like Iran. 

One more point should be noted for those in this country and 
abroad who are more worried about bombing Iran than about Iran 
with a nuclear bomb. If you want to avoid a situation where Israel 
feels compelled to take unilateral military action to preserve itself 
because its citizens are daily at risk from Iranian-backed terrorism 
because it lives under the shadow of tens of thousands of terrorist- 
controlled rockets provided by Iran, and because Iran’s top politi- 
cian is a Holocaust denier and refers to Israel as a dirty microbe 
and a savage animal, language that has already been used in this 
world as a prelude to genocide, then the best policy is to provide 
more robust guarantees for Israel’s security and more tangible com- 
mitments to stopping Iran’s nuclear ambitions. 

There is nothing free in this world, not for us, not for Europe, 
not for Israel. Meeting the challenge posed by Iranian proliferation 
efforts, if it is truly our top priority, and one which we hope to 
achieve without war, means that each of us will have to sacrifice 
some of our other preferences. The first sacrifice we must make is 
the idea that each of us or any of us can go it alone. 

I want to welcome our four very distinguished witnesses, look 
forward to hearing them, and in particular acknowledge the pres- 
ence and testimony of my still very young friend, but one of very 
long duration, Ambassador Oded Eran. And welcome to the rest of 
the panel as well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ackerman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Gary L. Ackerman, a Representative 

in Congress from the State of New York, and Chairman, Subcommittee on 

the Middle East and South Asia 

Why is it our problem? That might be the first question someone would ask about 
a hearing in the U.S. Congress on relations between Israel and Europe. We have 
strong relations with both, we cooperate with both across a range of issues, so what 
makes this topic worthy of special attention? 

The short answer is self-interest. The challenges in the Middle East today are not 
confined to that region, and cannot be addressed without partnership by ourselves 
with the most able and effective allies we can find. In addition to the threat from 
al-Qaeda and like minded terrorist organizations, there is the need to resolve the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, and particularly the question of Palestinian statehood; there 
are Iran’s terrorist proxies that are working aggressively to destabilize the region; 
there is the global threat of Iranian nuclear proliferation; and there are shared long- 
term concerns about how the people of the region can be reconciled with each other: 
Arabs with Persians and Kurds; Shias with Sunnis; secularists with Islamicists. 
These problems well exceed the ability of any one part of the triangle of the United 
States, the European Union, or Israel to resolve on their own. 

Alliances, both formal and informal, are essential to effective international poli- 
tics. They must be based on shared interest, but they thrive best when bolstered 
with shared values. Fortunately, between ourselves, the Europeans and the Israelis, 
both conditions are clearly present. We all recognize the threats, we are all com- 
mitted to democratic and liberal values, and we all recognize that action is nec- 
essary to protect our vital interests. 

Unfortunately, on this very strong base of agreement of outlook, there are very 
significant differences on responses, timing, urgency and priority. And it is here that 
the work of the United States can most usefully be done. Coordination on strategy 
and policy is a prerequisite for success and there is a substantial gap to be filled 
in here. Many of the most difficult but most important questions about regional se- 
curity are not only unanswered, but unasked. 
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Perhaps, in a perfect world, there would be an international sheriff, who, Gary 
Cooper-like, would take on the bad guys while the townsfolk watch or hide in fear. 
But there is no such figure, and there never will be. There is only the hope of inter- 
national cooperation and cohesion to seek collective security. Such efforts carry more 
political weight, enjoy greater international legitimacy, and help reassure people in 
democratic states that their government is not off on an adventure, and they will 
not be stuck footing the entire bill. The first President Bush understood this idea. 
The second has chosen to learn this lesson the hard way. 

America is at its best not in the role of the lone hero, but as a friend inspiring 
and supporting others in taking action they thought was beyond their ability to 
achieve on their own. It is this role we should be seeking with Europe and with 
Israel, as an ally and a friend encouraging them to go further than they might oth- 
erwise in pro-actively seeking to resolve conflicts and to meet the challenges to 
international security posed by restless and ambitious states like Iran. 

One more point should be noted for those in this country and abroad who are 
more worried about bombing Iran than about Iran with a nuclear bomb: If you want 
to avoid a situation where Israel feels compelled to take unilateral military action 
to preserve itself — because its citizens are daily at risk from Iranian-backed ter- 
rorism; because it lives under the shadow of tens of thousands of terrorist con- 
trolled-rockets provided by Iran; and because Iran’s top politician is a Holocaust de- 
nier and refers Israel as a “dirty microbe” and “a savage animal,” language that has 
already been used in this world as a prelude to genocide — then the best policy is 
to provide more robust guarantees for Israel’s security, and more tangible commit- 
ments to stopping Iran’s nuclear ambitions. 

There is nothing free in this world. Not for us, not for Europe and not for Israel. 
Meeting the challenge posed by Iranian proliferation efforts, if it is truly our top 
priority, and one we hope to achieve without war, means that each of us will have 
to sacrifice some of our other preferences. 

The first sacrifice we must make is the idea that each of us, or any of us, can 
go it alone. 

I want to welcome our four distinguished witnesses and, in particular, my old and 
very good friend, Ambassador Oded Eran. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. 

We will move to Mr. Pence, who serves as the ranking member 
on the Middle East and South Asia Subcommittee. 

Mr. Pence. I thank you, Chairman. I want to thank both the 
chairmen for calling this important hearing, and welcome this dis- 
tinguished panel of witnesses. 

Chairman Ackerman, I know you and I both returned from trips 
to Israel just within the last week. Everywhere I went, people told 
me, Gary Ackerman’s coming, apparently a much bigger deal than 
my coming. 

Mr. Ackerman. They are waiting for a different coming, actually. 

Mr. Pence. Everywhere I went in Israel, I saw a vibrant and 
flourishing modern country, one that is geographically small and 
almost surrounded by a sea of hostility. Given this state of the re- 
gion, Israel’s relations with the EU are perhaps more critical than 
ever. 

It seems like our witnesses today are in general agreement on a 
couple of key issues: That cooperation and collaboration between 
the EU and Israel is progressing and should continue, with an eye 
to adding Israel to NATO, that economic interaction proceeds 
apace. EU is Israel’s largest trading partner and its leading import 
source, and the EU sees, at least in theory, the threat posed by 
Iran. 

On a less positive point, the problem with Hezbollah persists, 
and the EU has not taken the principled approach as it has with 
Hamas; that is, utterly isolating an obvious terrorist organization. 

I also find Germany’s huge amount of commerce with Iran trou- 
bling. Dr. Gardiner cites the study that some 5,000 German compa- 
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nies do business in Iran. Germany’s fragile coalition government is 
thus reluctant to get too far out in front on that issue. 

I am also struck by Dr. Lesser’s point that jihadists regard Eu- 
rope, Israel, and the United States as “the far enemy.” We all 
clearly have common interests, and we face a common threat. I 
hope the EU doesn’t discover this too late. 

I am in agreement with Dr. Gardiner’s emphatic statement that 
“the West must be prepared to use force against Iran in addition 
to wielding economic and political pressure” against a “fundamen- 
tally evil and barbaric regime.” This view is not widely held in Eu- 
rope, although it should be. Europe is ominously closer, in Iranian 
missile range, than the United States. 

The EU’s sanctions adopted last month on Iran’s major bank, 
freezing the assets of and prohibiting transactions with Bank Melli, 
and the sanctions on 38 other Iranian entities and individuals are 
a welcome development, but since German and Russian economic 
interests are so deeply intertwined with Iran, it is hard to see the 
EU going much further than that right now. 

Here I would make another plug for H. Con. Res. 352, the Acker- 
man-Pence resolution. It has 235 cosponsors and counting. It spe- 
cifically calls for the President of the United States to impose sanc- 
tions on Iran’s Central Bank and any Iranian bank engaged in pro- 
liferation activities or the support of terrorist groups, international 
banks that conduct transactions with outlawed Iranian banks, en- 
ergy companies investing $20 million or more in Iran’s petroleum 
or natural gas sector, and all companies conducting business with 
Iran’s Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps. 

Let me also associate myself, as I did this morning, with Chair- 
man Ackerman’s comments that the Ackerman-Pence resolution is 
precisely an effort to increase economic and diplomatic pressure on 
Iran, and, despite some rather strange musings on the Internet, 
has nothing whatsoever to do with military action or a naval block- 
ade. It is, in fact, very opposite in its intention and purpose, bring- 
ing, as we are urging this administration to do — bringing greater 
economic and diplomatic pressure so that such other considerations 
and other action would not be necessary. 

I also highlight the House’s efforts a year ago when we passed 
H. Con. Res. 21 by a vote of 411 to 2, calling on the United Nations 
Security Council to charge Iranian President Ahmadinejad with 
violating the 1948 Convention on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide and the United Nations Charter because 
of its repeated calls for the destruction of Israel. Indeed, the sad 
reality, as Dr. Gardiner testifies, is that Israel remains “the most 
persecuted nation in modern history.” 

The deeper problem is that NATO expansion toward or EU inte- 
gration with Israel would not be controversial if the Islamic world 
would simply accept Israel’s right to exist. Sixty years into its life, 
only 2 out of 22 Arab neighbors have recognized Israel. Israel’s 
mere existence remains a stumbling block for most of its neighbors. 
The European Community knows better, and yet, in my judgment, 
gives far too much deference to this point of view. It is as if some 
leaders want to triangulate between terrorists and Israel, without 
offending either side. Given the threat posed by Iran and the forces 
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of jihad generally, highlighted by Dr. Bardaji, this is simply unac- 
ceptable. 

Thank you again for calling this hearing, and I look forward to 
a stimulating discussion on strengthening the partnership between 
Europe and Israel and the United States of America. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pence follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Mike Pence, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Indiana 

Mr. Chairmen, both, thank you for calling this important hearing, and I welcome 
our distinguished witnesses, PhD’s all. 

Chairman Ackerman, I know you and I have both returned from trips to Israel 
in the last week. I saw a vibrant and flourishing modern country, but one that is 
geographically small, and almost surrounded by a sea of hostility. Given this state 
of the region, Israel’s relations with the EU are all the more critical. 

It seems like our witnesses today are in general agreement on some key issues — 
that cooperation and collaboration between the EU and Israel is progressing and 
should continue, with an eye to adding Israel to NATO; that economic interaction 
proceeds apace — the EU is Israel’s largest trading partner, and its leading import 
source; and that that the EU sees, at least in theory, the threat posed by Iran. 

On a less positive point, the problem of Hezbollah persists, and the EU has not 
taken the principled approach as it has with Hamas, that is, utterly isolating an 
obviously terrorist organization. I also find Germany’s huge amount of commerce 
with Iran troubling; Dr. Gardiner cites the study that some five thousand German 
companies do business in Iran. Germany’s fragile coalition government is thus reluc- 
tant to get too far out in front on this issue. 

I’m struck by Dr. Lesser’s point that jihadists regard Europe, Israel, and the US 
as “the far enemy.” We all clearly have common interests, and we face a common 
threat. I hope the EU doesn’t discover this too late. I’m in agreement with Dr. Gar- 
diner’s emphatic statement, “The West must be prepared to use force against Iran 
in addition to wielding economic and political pressure” against “a fundamentally 
evil and barbaric regime.” This view is not widely held in Europe although it should 
be. Europe is ominously closer in Iranian missile range than we are. 

The EU’s sanctions adopted last month on Iran’s major bank — freezing the assets 
of and prohibiting transactions with Bank Melli — and the sanctions on 38 other Ira- 
nian entities and individuals are a welcome development. But, since German (and 
Russian) economic interests are so deeply intertwined with Iran, it is hard to see 
the EU going much further right now. Here, I would make another plug for H. Con. 
Res. 352, the Ackerman-Pence resolution (with 235 cosponsors and counting). It spe- 
cifically calls for the President to impose sanctions on: Iran’s Central Bank and any 
Iranian bank engaged in proliferation activities or the support of terrorist groups; 
international banks that conduct transactions with outlawed Iranian banks; energy 
companies investing $20 million or more in Iran’s petroleum or natural gas sector; 
and all companies conducting business with Iran’s Islamic Revolutionary Guard 
Corps (IRGC). 

In this vein, I also highlight the House’s efforts one year ago, when we passed 
H. Con. Res. 21 by a vote of 411-2, calling on the United Nations Security Council 
to charge Iranian President Mahmoud Ah-ma-din-e-jad with violating the 1948 Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide and the United 
Nations Charter because of his repeated calls for the destruction of Israel. 

Indeed, the sad reality, as Dr. Gardiner testifies, is that Israel “remains the most 
persecuted nation in modern history.” The deeper problem is that NATO expansion 
toward or EU integration with Israel would not be controversial if the Islamic world 
accepted Israel’s right to exist. Sixty years into its life, only two (of 22) Arab neigh- 
bors have recognized Israel. Israel’s mere existence remains a stumbling block to 
most of its neighbors. The European Community knows better and yet, gives far too 
much deference to this point of view. It’s as if some leaders want to “triangulate” 
between terrorists and Israel, without offending either side. Given the threat posed 
by Iran and the forces of jihad generally, highlighted by Dr. Bardaji, this is simply 
unacceptable. 

Mr. Chairmen, both, thank you for calling this hearing. I look forward to a stimu- 
lating discussion on strengthening the partnership between Europe and Israel and 
what steps we can take to facilitate that. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. 

Mr. Costa of California. 
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Mr. Costa. Thank you. I, too, want to commend both chairmen 
for holding this hearing. I think it is important, and it is timely. 

In deference to our witnesses, I will forego a statement and look 
forward to hearing the testimony by our esteemed group of wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wilson of South Carolina. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Chairman Ackerman and Chairman 
Wexler, for holding this hearing today on European and Israeli re- 
lations. No doubt there is a lot we can learn from our allies in Eu- 
rope and in the Middle East by examining their partnership. 

It is clear that the United States and Europe have a vested inter- 
est in the peace and prosperity of the Middle East. This would be 
true were there not conflicts just in Iraq and Afghanistan, an 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, or a terrorist-supporting regime in Iran. 
Certainly the history of the modern State of Israel and the Israeli 
people’s long relationship with Europe and the United States make 
us uniquely qualified to be a proactive partner in trade and com- 
merce, but also a friend and ally with those who stand against vio- 
lence and tyranny in that part of the world. 

As much as we seek peace together, we cherish the opportunities 
of prosperity that have come from a strong relationship between 
Europe and Israel. The European Union is currently Israel’s largest 
trading partner, a distinction that is certainly mutually beneficial. 
With the elections of German Chancellor Angela Merkel, French 
President Nicolas Sarkozy, and Italian Prime Minister Silvio 
Berlusconi, three leaders who have shared their strong support for 
Israel, we can hope that such economic relationships will continue. 

As the co-chair of the Bulgaria Caucus, I am grateful that Bul- 
garia, a member of the EU and NATO, has been a longtime friend 
of the people of Israel. During the Holocaust, Bulgaria rescued 
more than 50,000 Jews, and actually was the only country in Eu- 
rope to have a larger Jewish population after the war than before 
the war. 

Certainly there are issues where Europe and the United States 
may have differences in our approach or our support for Israeli 
policies; however, there is so much more that we share in common, 
and I am confident our relationship with the European Union and 
Israel respectively will serve to build a greater relationship be- 
tween the two. 

On a personal note, I had the privilege to make my second visit 
to Israel last week, along with several other Members of Congress, 
including Congressman Mike Pence, and I see what great strides 
have been made in establishing security there. While there remains 
much to be done in regards to influence of an inflammatory regime 
and the actions of terrorist organizations, I am hopeful that we can 
find an end to the violence that has stifled that region too long. 

Again I want to thank Chairman Ackerman, Chairman Wexler, 
and my fellow committee members for this opportunity, and I look 
forward to today’s testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wilson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Joe Wilson, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of South Carolina 

Thank you, Chairman Ackerman and Chairman Wexler for holding this hearing 
today on European and Israeli relations. No doubt, there is a lot we can learn from 
our allies in Europe and in the Middle East by examining their partnership. 

It is clear that the United States and Europe have a vested interest in the peace 
and prosperity of the Middle East. This would be true were there not current con- 
flicts in Iraq and Afghanistan, an Israeli-Palestinian conflict, or a terrorist-sup- 
porting regime in Iran. Certainly, the history of the modern state of Israel and the 
Israeli people’s long relationship with Europe and the United States make us 
uniquely qualified to be a proactive partner in trade and commerce, but also a 
friend and ally with those who stand against violence and tyranny in that part of 
the world. 

As much as we seek peace together, we cherish the opportunities of prosperity 
that have come from a strong relationship between Europe and Israel. The Euro- 
pean Union is currently Israel’s largest trading partner — a distinction that is cer- 
tainly mutually beneficial. With the elections of German Chancellor Angela Merkel, 
French President Nicolas Sarkozy, and Italian Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi — 
three leaders who have shared their strong support for Israel — we can hope that 
such economic relationships will continue. 

As co-chair of the Bulgaria Caucus, I am grateful that Bulgaria, a member of the 
EU, has been a longtime friend of the people of Israel. During the Holocaust, Bul- 
garia rescued more than 50,000 Jews and actually was the only country in Europe 
to have a larger Jewish population after the war than before the war. 

Certainly, there are issues where Europe and the United States may have dif- 
ferences in our approach or our support for Israeli policies. However, there is so 
much more that we share in common, and I am confident our relationship with the 
European Union and Israel respectively will serve to build a greater relationship be- 
tween the two. 

On a personal note, I had the privilege to make my second visit to Israel last 
week along with several other members of Congress and see what great strides have 
been made in establishing security there. While there remains much to be done in 
regards to the influence of an inflammatory Iranian regime and the actions of ter- 
rorist organizations, I am hopeful that we can find an end to the violence that has 
stifled that region for too long. 

Again, I wish to thank Chairman Ackerman, Chairman Wexler, and my fellow 
committee members for this opportunity, and I look forward to today’s testimony. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. 

Mr. Bilirakis from the finest of our 50 States. 

Mr. Bilirakis. That is right. And I agree. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. Thank you for the time. 

To our distinguished witnesses, thank you for your time. I look 
forward to your testimony. 

As a member of the European Affairs and Middle East and 
Southeast Asia Subcommittees, as well as co-chair of the Hellenic 
Caucus, I have particular interest in this hearing. The United 
States has always shared warm relations with our greatest ally in 
the Middle East, Israel. As we reflect on Israel’s 60th anniversary 
as a state, ensuring its existence is just as critical now as it ever 
was, particularly with the daily threats it faces from its hostile en- 
emies. 

It is heartening that Europe is now coming around with Sarkozy 
in France and Merkel in Germany and Berlusconi in Italy. Europe 
appears to recognize that appeasing radicals who not only threaten 
Israel’s existence, but also commit terrorist acts in Europe and the 
United States is not a foreign policy that works. I am hopeful that 
Europe recognizes that its relationship with Israel is one that 
needs to be strengthened and nurtured. I am particularly inter- 
ested to get your thoughts on how the Republic of Cyprus can play 
a pivotal role in acting as a bridge both geographically and politi- 
cally to strengthen the EU’s ties with Israel. 
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Again, I thank you for your time and look forward to your testi- 
mony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bilirakis follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Gus Bilirakis, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Florida 

Mr. Chairmen. Thank you for the time. To our distinguished witnesses — thank 
you for your time. I look forward to your testimony. As a member of both the Euro- 
pean Affairs and Middle East and South Asia subcommittees, as well as a co-chair 
of the Hellenic Caucus, I have particular interest in this hearing. 

The United States has always shared warm relations with our greatest ally in the 
Middle East-Israel. As we reflect on Israel’s 60th anniversary as a state, ensuring 
its existence is just as critical now as it ever was, particularly with the daily exis- 
tential threats it faces from its hostile enemies. 

It’s heartening that Europe is now coming around. With Sarkozy in France and 
Merkle in Germany and Berlusconi in Italy, Europe appears to recognize that ap- 
peasing radicals who not only threaten Israel’s existence, but also commit terrorist 
acts in Europe and the U.S., is not a foreign policy that works. I am hopeful that 
Europe recognizes that its relationship with Israel is one that needs to be strength- 
ened and nurtured. 

I am particularly interested to get your thoughts on how the Republic of Cyprus 
can play a pivotal role in acting as a bridge, both geographically and politically, to 
strengthen the EU’s ties with Israel. Again thank you for your time and I look for- 
ward to your testimony. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. 

At this time I would like to introduce our distinguished panel of 
witnesses. Our first witness is Ambassador Oded Eran, who just 
last week assumed the position of director of the Institute for Na- 
tional Security Studies in Tel Aviv. He has had a long and distin- 
guished career in the Israeli Government and Foreign Service since 
1966, after serving 4 years with the Israel Defense Forces. 

Before joining the INSS, Ambassador Eran served as the Sec- 
retary-General of the World Jewish Congress Israel branch. Prior 
to that, from 2002 to 2007, he was Israel’s Ambassador to the Eu- 
ropean Union, covering NATO as well. From 1999 to 2000, he 
served as the head of Israel’s negotiation team with the Palestin- 
ians, and previously served as Israel’s Ambassador to Jordan. 

I want to thank Ambassador Eran for coming from Israel to tes- 
tify at today’s hearing. 

Our second witness is Dr. Rafael Bardaji. I hope I am saying 
that — thank you, that is rare — director of International Policy at 
the FAES Foundation in Madrid, Spain. Previously, he served as 
national security advisor for then Spanish Prime Minister Aznar 
from 2002 to 2004, and currently serves as an advisor to the former 
Prime Minister. Additionally, he was senior strategic advisor to the 
Defense Minister of Spain, and before that the director of the Stra- 
tegic Studies Group. He has also consulted with NATO military 
commands, the Spanish Armed Forces, Spanish intelligence and de- 
fense contractors. He holds the highest decorations from the Span- 
ish Air Force, Navy and Army, and holds a doctorate in Contem- 
porary History, with specialization in Strategic Issues and Military 
Affairs from Oxford University. I want to thank Mr. Bardaji for 
coming from Spain also to testify at today’s hearing. 

Our third witness is Dr. Ian Lesser, senior transatlantic fellow 
at The German Marshall Fund of the United States. Dr. Lesser is 
an expert on Turkey, the United States-Turkey-EU relations, strat- 
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egies toward North Africa and the Mediterranean, and trans- 
atlantic cooperation on new security and public policy changes. 

Prior to joining GMF in 2006, Dr. Lesser led a project at the 
Woodrow Wilson International Center on the future of United 
States-Turkish relations. Dr. Lesser is also the president of Medi- 
terranean Advisors, and the Luso-American Foundation in Lisbon. 
He was also vice-president and director of studies at the Pacific 
Council on International Policy, and spent over a decade at RAND, 
specializing in strategic studies and Mediterranean security. Dr. 
Lesser has also worked on Southern Europe, Turkey, and the mul- 
tilateral track of the Middle East peace process for the United 
States Department of State from 1994 to 1995. 

Our fourth witness is Dr. Nile Gardiner, director of the Margaret 
Thatcher Center for Freedom at The Heritage Foundation. Prior to 
joining Heritage in 2002, Dr. Gardiner was foreign policy re- 
searcher for former Prime Minister of Great Britain Margaret 
Thatcher, during which time he worked on her latest book, 
Statecraft: Strategies for a Changing World. 

Dr. Gardiner has also advised the executive and legislative 
branches of the United States Government on a range of key 
issues, including the role of international allies in postwar Iraq, 
and United States-British leadership in the war on terrorism. He 
also served as an expert on the 2005 Gingrich-Mitchell Congres- 
sional Task Force on the United Nations. 

Gentlemen, thank you very much for being here. I would ask, if 
you could, to, of course, make your statements as you desire, but 
we would respectfully ask if you could summarize them and try to 
keep within a relative 5 minutes. That would be fabulous. 

Ambassador Eran. 

STATEMENT OF H.E. ODED ERAN, PH.D., DIRECTOR, INSTI- 
TUTE FOR NATIONAL SECURITY STUDIES (FORMER ISRAELI 

AMBASSADOR TO THE EUROPEAN UNION AND THE 

HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN) 

Ambassador Eran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
open by thanking the two chairmen of the two subcommittees for 
inviting me and giving me the opportunity to express my views on 
the very important subject. And I would also like to thank the 
World Jewish Congress for facilitating my appearing here today. 

Let me go straight to the two issues in front of us. Both NATO 
and the EU started a process of dealing with the Mediterranean 
area, including the Middle East, about the same time. Both of them 
moved to a second stage, beyond the comprehensive approach to all 
the Mediterranean States, once again at the same time, around 
2003-2004, speaking about or recognizing the need to go beyond 
the comprehensive approach to an individual approach; that is to 
say, recognizing the specificities of every Mediterranean country, 
and accepting the principle of differentiality. 

I think the time has arrived now to talk about the next stage, 
and that is what I call — in terms of the EU approach, as I said — 
to what I call membership-minus. Membership is not something 
that either the EU or Israel are necessarily thinking of, but the EU 
will have to deal with some of its neighbors, including Turkey. Mr. 
Chairman, my feeling is that Turkey will find it very difficult to 
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become a member, and therefore the EU will have to look for a dif- 
ferent model. And the same model that will be applied to Turkey 
could be applied to Israel. As I said, this is not full membership, 
it is membership-minus, but it is something which it would be very 
important to Israel. 

In the case of NATO, I think that the organization is now under- 
going a process of rethinking, rethinking both the mandates — obvi- 
ously, Afghanistan was not in their original mandate of the organi- 
zation, but the fact is that you have NATO forces deployed in Af- 
ghanistan. It is also undergoing a change in terms of membership. 
And in this case, I suggest that the organization should look at full 
membership of Israel and maybe other like-minded states which 
are not members at this time. 

There is a growing recognition in Israel of the importance of 
NATO, of the importance of cooperation and collaboration between 
the organization and Israel. We have recently submitted a list of 
activities in which we could cooperate. But that needs recognition 
in NATO that the time has arrived to speak about, as I said, a new 
status in the relations, a more formal one, and that is a member- 
ship. 

Another statement that I would like to make in reference to the 
two organizations, both the EU and Israel, one as to dealing with 
the connection between the peace process in the Middle East, and 
Israeli cooperation and collaboration with the EU and Israel. If 
there is a link, it works the other way around that the EU has in- 
tended it to be. I think that closer relations between Israel and 
these two organizations will increase the level of security in the 
minds of the Israelis about being accepted by the international 
community, and will give the Israeli public opinion a greater sense 
of security when the time comes to take very crucial decisions 
about our relations with our neighbors generally speaking, and es- 
pecially with our Palestinian neighbors. And therefore, those two 
organizations should look at it as a positive incentive rather than 
a stick, which is the case with some of the EU members. And I 
think that this new approach in terms of the linkage should cer- 
tainly be reviewed in the EU, and looked at from a positive point 
of view. 

The role of the United States, I think, is very important in the 
case of NATO, being a very important member. And I suggest that 
the U.S. could certainly help the process in NATO when dealing 
with the issue of membership and making the relations stronger 
between this organization and Israel. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. Thank you, Ambassador Eran. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Eran follows:] 

Prepared Statement of H.E. Oded Eran, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Na- 
tional Security Studies (Former Israeli Ambassador to the European 
Union and the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan) 

A) BACKGROUND 

The EU Barcelona Process (1995) and the NATO Mediterranean Dialogue (1994) 
resulted from the improved situation in the Middle East after the Gulf War (1991), 
the Madrid Conference (1991), the Oslo Agreements (1993), and the Israel-Jordan 
Treaty (1994). The EU and NATO initiatives were clearly peace process-linked, es- 
pecially in the case of the European Union. The failure to reach a comprehensive 
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agreement between Israel and the Palestinian Authority in the 1999-2000 negotia- 
tions and the outbreak of the second intifada in September 2000 strained EU-Israel 
relations and caused an almost total freeze of the NATO Mediterranean Dialogue 
activities. 

In 2004 the two processes emerged from a 3-year paralysis as a result of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The impact of the 9/11/2001 attacks and the terror incidents in London and 
Madrid, which emphasized the global aspect of terrorism and the struggle 
against it, and helped to debunk the perception that the Arab-Israeli conflict 
is the underlying cause of the spread of terror perpetrated by Muslim fun- 
damentalists. 

2. The recovery, at least partial, in EU-US relations following the low ebb 
caused by the war in Iraq. 

3. The Roadmap to a Two-State Solution to the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict of 
30 April 2003, and the gradually increased acceptance by Israel of the Quar- 
tet — with the EU as a key player in this group. 

4. Israel’s unilateral withdrawal from Gaza. 

5. The accession of 10 new members to the EU in 2004 (most of whom had by 
then already joined NATO). The majority of these new members maintain 
friendly, close relations with the US and Israel. 

6. The growing understanding in NATO and the EU on the one hand, and 
among several neighbor states on the other hand, that while full membership 
is not an option for them, they need closer relations and cooperation. 

B) THE EUROPEAN NEIGHBORHOOD POLICY 

The need to strengthen the European Union’s relations with non-candidate states 
led in 2003-2004 to a new initiative — the European Neighborhood Policy. Though 
designed originally for East European states, it was soon applied to some of the 
South Mediterranean and Middle Eastern countries. The promise was “everything 
but (membership in) institutions” and a guiding principle has been differentially, 
i.e., tailor-made agreements based on individual states’ wishes and capabilities. This 
is a significant deviation from the principles that guided the Barcelona Process, 
which treated all the non-EU participants equally. 

At the end of 2004, Israel was the first to conclude the ENP agreement (officially 
adopted on 11 April 2005). This document is a framework listing the areas of co- 
operation with a “perspective of moving beyond cooperation to a significant degree 
of integration, including through a stake in the EU’s Internal Market, and the possi- 
bility for Israel to participate progressively in key aspects of EU policies and pro- 
grammes.” 

The two sides listed their priorities for action as: 

• Enhancing the political dialogue, especially toward resolving the Middle East 
conflict; strengthening the fight against terrorism and proliferation of weap- 
ons of mass destruction; and increasing the fight against anti-Semitism and 
racism 

• Enhancing the economic dialogue 

• Environment 

• People-to-people contacts 

The agenda of the ENP Action Plan was rich and comprehensive and led to what 
can be described as a civilized dialogue, especially regarding the Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict. The differences between the formal EU positions on key issues have not 
changed, but they have been contained and expressed in a more balanced way. Evi- 
dence of the improved dialogue is the EU presence on the Gaza Strip / Egypt border 
that monitors the crossing at Rafah; the EU assistance to the training of the Pales- 
tinian Authority security units (EUCopps); and the enhanced European presence in 
UNIFIL (Lebanon), following the adoption of UN Security Council Resolution 1701. 

Towards the end of the 3-year period covered by the ENP-Israel — EU Action Plan, 
the two sides agreed (5 March 2007) to establish a “Reflection Group” to consider 
a way to upgrade bilateral relations. At these meetings (9 October 2007 and 15 May 
2008) Israel presented concrete ideas. In response to Israel’s proposals for expanding 
Israel’s involvement in EU agencies and programs, the EU agreed to deepen the co- 
operation in employment and social affairs and coordination of the Social Security 
systems. In the trade-related areas, it includes regulatory convergence towards the 
EU legislations (Acquis); negotiations on liberalization of trade in services; the right 
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of establishment and access to public procurement; intellectual and industrial prop- 
erty; and technical barriers to trade. 

The EU agreed to enhance the development of cooperation in the fight against or- 
ganized crime, terrorism, money laundering, and the protection of personal data. 
The EU also agreed to reach an operational agreement with Europol and Eurojust. 
The EU suggested convergence in regulation in the areas of civil aviation, inter- 
national maritime security, and energy, and proposed the development of coopera- 
tion in e-government and e-trade. 

At the recent Israel-EU Association Council meeting (16 June 2008) it was agreed 
to extend the Action Plan to March 2009, and to conduct intensive negotiations and 
produce concrete steps by the end of 2008. 

The change of the political environment between Israel and the EU and the bilat- 
eral Action Plan within the ENP have certainly boosted relations and put them on 
a new and higher level. However, two important qualifications should be made: 

1. The European Union still strongly adheres to a political linkage between 
progress in the Middle East peace process and progress in upgrading the bi- 
lateral relations. In the weeks preceding the Israeli-EU Council meeting of 
16 June 2008, unambiguous language connecting the two issues was pro- 
posed by some member states. Other member states proposed to eliminate 
linkage but have managed only to soften the preliminary text, which now 
reads: 

“The European Union is determined to develop a closer partnership with 
Israel. The process of developing a closer EU-Israeli partnership needs to 
be, and to be seen, in the context of the broad range of our common inter- 
ests and objectives which notably include the resolution of the Israeli-Pal- 
estinian conflict through the implementation of the two-state solution. The 
European Union also considers the need for urgent confidence building 
measures taken by the parties according to the Road Map in order to im- 
prove the security of Israelis, ease the daily life of the Palestinians and 
to sustain the final status negotiations currently underway.” 

This statement, though balanced by no less than seven references to the EU 
desire to upgrade relations, may be used by any member state that will op- 
pose further upgrading, as a means of applying political/economic pressure 
on Israel. While recognizing the impact of a positive political environment, 
the EU should avoid applying an accounting approach to bilateral relations. 
The expanded EU role in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict has been achieved 
with Israel’s consent and in some cases at Israel’s request at a time when 
the EU has moved away from its harsh public criticism of Israel. 

2. The European Council of the Heads of States of the EU members in Essen, 
Germany, December 1994, declared: “The European Council considers that 
Israel, on account of its high level of economic development, should enjoy 
special status in its relations with the EU on the basis of reciprocity and 
common interest.” While the progress made hitherto in relations should not 
be underestimated, the Essen Declaration is still awaiting concrete trans- 
lation into action. On the European side, this may require a profound change 
allowing some neighboring states to join European institutions. Israel, on the 
other hand, should show a higher level of ambition and clarity of purpose 
in developing relations with Europe. Because of the geographical proximity, 
Europe is the most natural partner in many domains beyond trade in goods 
and services. 


ISRAEL-NATO RELATIONS 

Though the Mediterranean Dialogue scored some important success and served a 
very useful purpose in building greater understanding and trust among the Medi- 
terranean players, it did not fully realize the potential on the bilateral level. The 
2004 Istanbul NATO Summit corrected this aspect and added the possibility of 
reaching an Individual Cooperation Programme between NATO and each of the 7 
Mediterranean participants. Israel was the first among them to approach NATO, 
and indeed the ICP was concluded in October 2006. The Israeli ICP listed the areas 
in which both NATO and Israel have an interest in pursuing a greater degree of 
cooperation. High on the list are the response to terrorism; intelligence sharing; 
weapons of mass destruction; civil emergency preparedness; and military exercises. 

In recent weeks Israel has approached NATO Headquarters with a request to en- 
hance the cooperation in specific areas such as aerial exercises, the various working 
groups of CNAD (the Conference of National Armaments Directors), Research and 
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Development, and cooperation with the NATO Maintenance and Supply Agency 
(NAMSA). 

One serious impediment to Israel’s participation in military exercises has been the 
absence of an agreement on the Status of Forces (SOFA). Most members of NATO, 
with the exception of the US, have agreed to reach such an agreement, which is a 
legal prerequisite to enabling the participation of non members and the deployment 
of forces for the benefit of the exercise. 

The new challenges facing NATO and the fact that the organization now finds 
itself operating outside its geographical, Atlantic boundaries have raised the ques- 
tion of expanding NATO to areas that traditionally were perceived to be outside the 
Treaty’s mandate. Several people, most notably the former Spanish Prime Minister 
Jose Maria Azhar, have suggested new members such as Japan, Australia, and 
Israel. Israel’s capabilities in certain areas can add to those already extant in 
NATO, and membership in NATO could add to the process of normalizing Israel’s 
position in the international arena. Membership in NATO and other non-UN bodies 
will increase the psychological comfort level of Israeli citizens when they are asked 
to make existential decisions in the context of the peace process with Israel’s neigh- 
bors. 

NATO should develop a new conceptual approach to the issue of new members 
outside the traditional borders with answers to similar questions that arose in the 
EU concerning the applicability of certain articles, programs, or activities. In 
NATO’s case, this could pertain to Article 5. Israel, on the other hand, much like 
in the case of the EU, should make a strategic determination as to its desired status 
in NATO. 

In recent years, interest in NATO has grown both in the Israeli defense establish- 
ment and among the public, and visits by the organization’s high-ranking officials, 
including the Secretary-General, have drawn much attention. There is no doubt a 
desire in Israel to join the “coalition of the like-minded.” These new perceptions of 
NATO in Israeli public opinion, coupled with the defense establishment’s willing- 
ness to cooperate, share, and think in terms of interoperability with NATO, should 
be encouraged. 

Finally, Israel’s wish for stronger bilateral association with the EU and NATO 
does not connote a lack of interest in the unilateral initiatives of the two organiza- 
tions. Israeli defense ministers have not missed any meeting with their Mediterra- 
nean partners; the same is true of high-ranking Israeli officers. 

Israel wholeheartedly supports President Sarkozy’s initiative to convene the heads 
of the Mediterranean states next week in Paris in order to strengthen the Barcelona 
Process that began in 1995. There are many common issues and problems facing 
these countries, and a common approach and effort will facilitate the solutions. 

Mr. Wexler. Dr. Bardaji. 

STATEMENT OF H.E. RAFAEL BARDAJI, PH.D., DIRECTOR OF 

INTERNATIONAL POLICY, FAES FOUNDATION (NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY ADVISOR TO FORMER PRIME MINISTER JOSE MARIA 

AZNAR OF THE KINGDOM OF SPAIN) 

Mr. Bardaji. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wexler, Chairman Ackerman, distinguished Members 
of the House, it is a privilege for me to be invited to make a con- 
tribution to this hearing. 

Three years ago I wrote a report called NATO: An Alliance for 
Freedom. The ideas I defended were very simple. NATO was cre- 
ated to defend the West from the threats that were a mortal dan- 
ger to us. Now, in order to defend our way of life, our freedom, and 
our institutions, NATO should be making a priority the combat 
against the threat posed by the global jihad. 

In order to do so, some essential changes will be needed: To 
adopt a new strategic concept; to develop a homeland defense com- 
ponent; and to invite nations willing and able to make a clear polit- 
ical and military contribution to the collective defense, countries 
such as Japan, Australia, and Israel. 

I have to say that some points of the report were easier to accept 
than others. For instance, when I started preparing it, almost ev- 
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eryone was dismissive of any relation between the alliance and 
Israel. However, as has been said already here, 4 years later NATO 
and Israel have signed an Individual Cooperation Program. And 
even more important, Israel is actively participating in NATO’s 
mission Active Endeavour. 

That has been possible thanks to many people, but I would like 
to make a special mention here of the work carried out by Ron 
Asmus of the German Marshall Fund; my friend Matt Horn, first 
at the Pentagon and now at the American Jewish Congress; and 
Professors Uzi Arad and Tommy Steiner from the Atlantic Forum 
of Israel, among others. I also want to express my gratitude to 
President Aznar, who has been promoting the ideas defended in the 
report before many world leaders, from DC to Canberra. 

Having said that as a background, the idea I would like to de- 
fend today is also very simple. Despite all practical arrangements 
achieved in the last 3 years between Israel and NATO, I still be- 
lieve that the most beneficial arrangement for NATO, as well as for 
Israel, is full membership. Less than that, neither side may enjoy 
all the strategic benefits of being together. I will explain myself 
very briefly, since I have deposited a written statement for the 
record. 

NATO and Israel share many and very important strategic inter- 
ests. The broader Middle East is where the strategic tectonic plates 
of our world are colliding today. The inter-German border was the 
central front of the Cold War for many decades. Today if there is 
a central front between civilization and barbarism, it runs through 
the Middle East. It is no longer just a cause of nationalism. What 
we see in the region today is a matter of freedom versus fanati- 
cism, of respect to international norms versus rogue behaviors, of 
mutual coexistence versus mutual destruction. I do believe it is in 
the interest of the West that these forces of radical Islam are con- 
tained and undermined. 

Iran is another example of strategic convergence. It is in the in- 
terests of the whole international community to put an end to Ira- 
nian nuclear ambitions, as well as to make the regime in Tehran 
to behave responsibly. The game the Iranian leaders have been 
playing is to try to create divisions between the United States and 
Europe, and to isolate Israel as much as possible. If presenting a 
cohesive front against Iran is an indispensable diplomatic tool, I 
cannot imagine a stronger signal to Tehran than to have Israel as 
a NATO ally. Thus, the strategic benefit of having Israel as a full 
member of NATO will be a reinforced deterrence posture both for 
Israel and NATO. 

Secondly, all the alternatives to full membership have a clear 
limit to what can be achieved at the operational level. It is true 
that many things can be done, from intelligence sharing to joint 
maneuvers, but if we look at the history of NATO, we can only con- 
clude that technical cooperation agreements are used basically to 
move candidates to full membership, or, alternatively, to prevent 
them to become so. 

Limiting Israel to a program-by-program approach seems to be 
an undesirable option. One thing is to collaborate in programs like 
sensors or antisubmarine warfare, and a very different one in the 
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war against terror or in ballistic missile defenses. It is the dif- 
ference between tactics and strategy. 

There is also a third field calling for Israel full membership in 
NATO, the defense industrial sector. We all know an effective de- 
fense requires a competitive and modern defense industrial base. 
Israel has the know-how and many attractive technologies that 
could be integrated into NATO Europe projects if we were able to 
remove many of the bureaucratic obstacles that give a premium to 
NATO members. But in order to exploit fully this commercial/in- 
dustrial relation, Israel has to share all the procedures and NATO 
standards. At that point, why not recognize Israel as a full mem- 
ber? 

Finally, while NATO has been acting well beyond its original 
mission and geographical scope, it has also lost the clarity of its 
founding purpose, building a permanent arrangement for defending 
our values, our political system, our open markets, our freedom. 
NATO in the 1940s and 1950s was about preserving freedom for 
the West. NATO still is a democratic club 60 years later. With all 
imperfections we may find, it is a fact that NATO is the only forum 
democratic powers have to discuss strategic issues. Why not bring 
other democratic countries to the table, bearing in mind they are 
willing and able to make significant contributions to our common 
security across the globe? If we were to stress the democratic na- 
ture of the alliance, there is no point in keeping the distance be- 
tween us and our natural allies in other regions. 

So to me it is in NATO’s and Israel’s best interests to have Israel 
in NATO. It is desirable. But is it feasible? I have to admit that 
in today’s NATO, there is no room for Israel as a full member, but 
at the same time, I am fully convinced that today’s NATO is not 
sustainable for the future unless we are happy with putting the al- 
liance aside from the central strategic issues of our time. 

NATO must change dramatically if it wants to be relevant, and 
it is in that process of change where Israel can be fitted in. Israel 
can bring to NATO what the alliance is looking for: Willingness to 
act, capabilities, and a clear strategic vision. 

There are two obstacles that are always mentioned. The first one 
is the Israeli-Palestinian conflict and its possible implication for ar- 
ticle 5; the second, the potential negative reaction in the Arab 
world. I have to say that there is nothing automatic in article 5, 
and it would be possible to arrive at an understanding between 
NATO and Israel in order not to bring the Palestinian conflict as 
a case for collective defense. The second argument, out of fear of 
Arab reactions, is also manageable. 

The more logical solution could be to strengthen NATO’s Medi- 
terranean dialogue, and it would be perfectly feasible to favor spe- 
cial status and partnerships with different Arab countries. Jordan 
is a case in point. 

There is a final argument, critical of Israel in NATO, which I 
would like to address, although very briefly, before concluding my 
remarks. It revolves around Israeli fears that being part of an alli- 
ance will undermine their freedom of action to defend themselves. 
It is comprehensible, but it is an illusion. Nothing in NATO will 
preclude any of its members to act whenever, wherever, and in a 
way it believes necessary. 
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NATO has proved to be very flexible indeed in accommodating 
different ways of integration. For instance, the current French pol- 
icy of bringing France back into the military command has several 
requirements, like that French nuclear forces always be kept under 
national command. The alliance has proved to be full of creativity 
for institutional arrangements. 

Dear Chairman, distinguished members of the committee, I per- 
fectly understand that bringing Israel into NATO is a complex 
issue. I tried to show that it is worth to explore for the strategic 
benefit of Israel and the democratic world. Three years ago we 
were able to initiate a debate that was really impossible before. 
NATO is going to celebrate its 60th anniversary in a few months. 
If we want NATO to succeed in the next 60 years, we should better 
prepare NATO for the emerging strategic environment. A new stra- 
tegic concept is badly needed. A reflection on the meaning of article 
5 is urgent. A clarification of allied solidarity is vital. Finding ways 
to incorporate nonallied powers into the decision-making machin- 
ery is required. Thinking about global partnerships is also indis- 
pensable. It is within that context that we must discuss the merits 
and the ways to bringing Israel closer and into NATO. 

Am I aware and very happy that the American Jewish Congress 
is sponsoring an important project in Israel with the Atlantic 
Forum of Israel? I myself am launching in Madrid a new report 
where Israel and NATO will have a prominent place. I think it is 
a window of opportunity, and we should push forward. Thank you 
very much indeed. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bardaji follows:] 

Prepared Statement of H.E. Rafael Bardaji, Ph.D., Director of Inter- 
national Policy, FAES Foundation (National Security Advisor to former 

Prime Minister Jose Maria Aznar of the Kingdom of Spain) 

THE CASE FOR ISRAEL FULL MEMBERSHIP INTO NATO 

Chairman Wexler, Chairman Ackerman, distinguished members of the Sub- 
committee on Europe and the Subcommittee on The Middle East and South Asia, 
it is a privilege for me to have been asked to make a contribution to this hearing 
on “Europe and Israel: Strengthening the Partnership.” 

Three years ago I co-authored a report called NATO: An Alliance for freedom. I 
have deposited an electronic version of it just in case you may be interested in incor- 
porating it into the records. 

What I defended on it was very simple, and can be summarized as follows: 

1. — Jihadism — or islamist terrorism — represents an existential threat to the 
West; 

2. — NATO was created back in 1949 to defend the West, from the threats that 
may pose a mortal danger to us. In sum, to defend our way of life, our freedom 
and our institutions; 

3. — NATO should be the primary tool to combat the threat posed by the global 
jihad; 

4. — In order to do so, some essential changes were needed, like: 

a) To adopt a new strategic orientation expressed in a new strategic 
concept, and to place the war against terror as the main priority of 
NATO; 

b) To develop a homeland defense component within NATO, given the 
increasingly blurred frontier between internal and external security; 

c) The need to expand NATO beyond its traditional boundaries and 
areas of responsibility in order to fight effectively a global threat; 

d) Accordingly, NATO should expand its enlargement policy, and invite 
nations willing and able to make a clear political and military contribu- 
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tion to the collective defense. I’m referring to countries such as Japan, 
Australia and Israel. 

I have to say that some points of the report were easier to accept than others. 
While getting a new strategic concept is a need openly discussed nowadays in NATO 
HQ, and the threat of terrorism was recognized to some extent in the Comprehen- 
sive Political Guidance adopted in the Riga Summit at the end of 2006, defending 
Israel membership in NATO has proved to be a much harder task. 

When I started preparing the report NATO: An Alliance for freedom, almost ev- 
eryone was dismissive of any relation between the Alliance and Israel. I remember 
many people arguing that the mere idea of bringing the two parts together was a 
non-starter. It could not fly. 

However, four years later, today, NATO Secretary General has visited Israel offi- 
cially for the first time; NATO and Israel have signed an Individual Cooperation 
Program (ICP); Israeli and NATO members forces have trained together in joint ex- 
ercises; and, even more important, Israel is actively participating in NATO’s mission 
Active Endeavour, being carried out since 2001 in the Mediterranean waters. 

I would like to mention that to my own satisfaction I discovered in 2005 that 
there were some influential people also thinking in the same way as I did. Perhaps 
we may have disagreements on the nature and timing of NATO/Israel closer rela- 
tions, but we were all defending the idea that strengthening the strategic relation 
between NATO an Israel was not only a sound option, but and indispensable one. 
I would like to make a special mention here to the work carried out by people like 
Ron Asmus, from The German Marshall Fund, Matt Horn, from the American Jews 
Congress, and Professors Uzi Arad and Tommy Steiner from the Atlantic Council 
of Israel, among others. I also want to express my gratitude to President Jos Maria 
Aznar, who has been ardently promoting the ideas defended in the report before 
many world leaders, from DC to Canberra, as well as for my colleagues at the Stra- 
tegic Studies Group (GEES) in Madrid, as they were instrumental in developing my 
own thinking on the subject. 

Having said all that as background of what I am going to express here today, the 
idea I would like to defend in front of you, distinguished members of the House, 
is also very simple: despite all practical arrangements achieved in the last three 
years between Israel and NATO, I still believe that the most beneficial arrange- 
ment, for NATO as well as for Israel, is full membership. Less than that, neither 
side may enjoy all the potential strategic benefits of being together. 

Let me start by delineating the rationale of Israel’s full membership into NATO 
for both sides, Israel and the Alliance. 

To begin with, NATO and Israel share many and very important strategic inter- 
ests. The broader Middle East is where the strategic tectonic plates of our world 
are colliding now. The inter-German border was the central front of the Cold War 
for many decades; today if there is a central front between civilization and barba- 
rism it runs through the Middle East. It is no longer just a cause of nationalism, 
what we see in the region today is a matter of freedom versus fanaticism; of respect 
to the international norms versus rogue behaviors; of mutual coexistence versus mu- 
tual destruction. 

Israel has been fighting for its own existence since its creation. But Israel’s en- 
emies today are different than in the past. Israel security is not threatened by the 
neighboring regimes; instead it is progressively confronted by new non-state forces, 
with a radical fanatic agenda, unwilling to compromise, and seeing Israel as one ob- 
stacle for their more expansive ambitions. The evolution of Hezbollah, the Party of 
God in Lebanon, and Hamas in Gaza, represent clearly what I’m saying. 

I do believe it is in the interest of the West that these forces of radical Islam are 
contained and undermined. 

Take Iran as another example of strategic convergence. It is in the interest of the 
whole international community to put an end to the Iranian nuclear ambitions, as 
well as to make the regime in Teheran to behave responsibly. The game the Iranian 
leaders have been playing is to try to create divisions between the US and Europe, 
among the Western nations and Russia and China, and to isolate Israel as much 
as possible. Actually they will love to see Israel isolated and disconnected from the 
West, politically and militarily. 

If presenting a cohesive front against Iran is an indispensable diplomatic tool in 
order to thwart its nuclear program, I cannot imagine a stronger signal to Teheran 
than to have Israel as a NATO ally. Also, Israel in NATO could complicate too much 
any calculus to be made by the ayatollahs in the future vis a vis Israel. Being a 
part of a formal political-military alliance eliminates some of the more risky ambi- 
guities that may drive Iran into a major strategic mistake. 
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I know that Israel traditional defense policy has been to rely on its own national 
capabilities; I also know that its best has been the US. Acting alone, or backed by 
the US, Israel has been able to fight and win all the conventional wars that have 
been forced to fight. But as I suggested before, we are now entering into a new Mid- 
dle East. Adding an extra dose of deterrence can only add predictability and sta- 
bility into a very volatile region. 

Thus, the strategic benefit of having Israel as a full member in NATO will be a 
reinforced deterrence posture, both for Israel and NATO. 

Secondly, all the alternatives to full membership have a clear limit to what can 
be achieved at the operational level. It is true that many things can be done through 
individual cooperation plans, from intelligence sharing to joint maneuvers. But if we 
look at the history of NATO, we can only conclude that technical cooperation agree- 
ments are used either to move candidates to full membership or, alternatively, to 
keep the country signing such kind of agreements as a second-class citizen com- 
pared to the rest of the allies. Though if we listen to the current complaints of na- 
tions whose forces are operating along NATO forces in NATO missions but they are 
not NATO members, it is evident that nobody wants to be second-class citizens for 
long. 

Partnership for Peace was created intelligently to help the Central and Eastern 
Europeans make the transition from the Warsaw Pact to democratic westernized re- 
gimes with modern and civilian controlled armed forces. For some there was a fast 
track; for other, the path took longer. But if the goal to become member of NATO 
at some stage was removed, the PfP ceased to have any meaning and attraction at 
all. So, to me, this is not the path Israel should be considering (bearing in mind 
the fact that it has to be first a member of the OSCE). 

There are so many important fields for technical cooperation that limiting Israel 
to a program by program approach seems to be a non desirable option either. One 
thing is to collaborate in programs like sensors, antisubmarine warfare, or 
counterterrorism detection methods; and a very different one to do it on ballistic 
missile defenses. It is the difference between tactics and strategy. If the threat from 
all kind of ballistic missile is growing; if this threat will become more acute given 
the WMD proliferation trends, it is quite unreasonable to think of NATO and Israel 
as two distinctive and disconnected bubbles. Counter proliferation and BMD will be 
more and more central to our security needs and fighting them will require more 
than mere tactical or technical agreements. Actually, having just a single security 
zone will be safer than the alternative to fight them separately. 

Furthermore, if we talk about operations, and NATO nowadays is all about oper- 
ations, not being a member is a clear disadvantage. For many years Spain contrib- 
uted forces to NATO missions without being in the military command structures, 
so receiving orders without having a voice in shaping the operations. Paying all the 
price and enjoying none of the benefits of being on the top. Australia has expressed 
similar discomfort about its role within NATO structures and procedures in Afghan- 
istan. The lesson here is that if one nation makes a significant contribution of the 
ground, it should have a voice in the command structures, military and political, no 
matter if it is a member state or not. I can imagine an expanded North Atlantic 
Council meeting, open to members of different coalitions in different missions. But 
couldn’t be wiser to open up the club to those willing to be an active part on it? 

If we agree that both Israel and NATO have many things to learn from each 
other, as well as many core issues where to collaborate closely, why not to exploit 
the full potential of the relationship? 

Beyond the strategic and operational areas, there is a third field calling for Israel 
full membership in NATO: the defense industrial sector. We all know that an effec- 
tive defense requires a competitive and modern defense industrial sector. Taking 
aside the US whose market is big enough to sustain open competition and innova- 
tion, the size of national markets either in Europe or in Israel are too small for pro- 
ducing the goods that will be required in the future without multinational collabo- 
rative projects. If you look at the recent history of weapons acquisition in Europe, 
you won’t find major systems produced nationally. 

Israel has the know-how and many attractive technologies that could be inte- 
grated in NATO Europe projects if we were able to remove many of the bureaucratic 
obstacles that give a premium to NATO members. 

Defense industrial capabilities are also very dependent on exports to third coun- 
tries. That’s the case of Europe major producers as well as Israel. For Israel, the 
expansion of NATO means, de facto, a shrinking defense market, since any new 
member or partner will be inclined to buy following NATO standards, procedures, 
thus opening their market first to member states firms. For NATO members, joint 
ventures with Israeli companies could give them an edge in competing in the global 
market. But in order to exploit fully this commercial/industrial relation, Israel has 
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to share all the procedures and NATO standards. At that point, why not recognize 
Israel as a full member? 

Finally, I see a strong political reason for making the case of Israel in NATO. 
While NATO has been acting well beyond its original mission and geographical 
scope, it has also lost the clarity of its funding purpose. Today’s NATO is actively 
engaged in actions, because it is activity what gives NATO its meaning. We have 
lost track of the original goal of the Atlantic alliance: building a permanent arrange- 
ment for defending our values, our political system, our open markets, and our free- 
dom. NATO in the 40’s and 50’ was about preserving freedom for the West. Despite 
some imperfections, NATO was essentially a democratic alliance defending itself 
from the totalitarism of the USSR. 

NATO still is a democratic club 60 years later. We don’t need to buy the theory 
of a world divided between democratic and autocratic powers to recognize that fact. 
We don’t need to argue in favor of a league of democracies, because we, NATO mem- 
bers, are democratic nations, expanding constantly the camp of democracies. Don’t 
forget that democratic criteria are strictly applied to candidates during the enlarge- 
ment process. 

With all the imperfections we may find, it is a fact that NATO is the only forum 
democratic powers have to discuss strategic issues. Why not bring other democratic 
countries like Japan, Australia, and Israel to the table bearing in mind that they 
are willing an able to make significant contributions to our common security across 
the globe? If we were to stress the democratic nature of the Alliance, there is no 
point in keeping the distance between us and our natural allies in other regions of 
the world. A world that we must be aware is constantly shrinking in strategic 
terms. 

Up to here why Israel in NATO is needed. But is it possible? Is it feasible? 

I have to admit that in today’s NATO there is not room for Israel as a full mem- 
ber. But at the same time, I’m fully convinced that today’s NATO is not sustainable 
for the future unless we are happy with putting the Alliance aside from the central 
strategic issues of our time. NATO must change dramatically if it wants to be rel- 
evant. And it is in that process of change where Israel can be fitted in. Actually, 
Israel can contribute to the very process of change in the good direction. Israel can 
bring to NATO what the Alliance is looking for: willingness to act, capabilities, and 
a clear strategic vision. 

There are two obstacles that are always mentioned when talking about Israel in 
NATO: the first one, the Israeli-Palestinian conflict and its possible implications for 
article 5 collective response; the second, the potential negative reaction in the Arab 
world. Though both have some merits in their arguments, I do believe they can be 
overcome without major problems, really. 

Concerning the article 5 of the Washington Treaty, though all NATO members are 
required to contribute to the collective defense if one of the allies is attacked, it is 
worth considering that nowhere in the wording of the article there is such thing as 
an automatic military response. Actually, the procedure must be, first, initiated by 
the concerned member state; second, the rest of the allies will respond according to 
their national will. So it may be the case that an ally under attack will not bring 
the issue to NATO; and also that if he does, he will not seek — or find — necessarily 
a strong military backing. Two brief examples: when Morocco took by force the small 
Spanish islet of Perejil, in 2002, Spain considered herself able to deal with the situa- 
tion, and did not rise the issue to NATO instances. Similarly, when art. 5 was for 
the first time activated after 9 /1 1, the support given to the US was relatively mod- 
est in military terms. 

If there is nothing automatic in article 5, it will be possible to arrive to an under- 
standing between NATO and Israel in order not to bring the Palestinian conflict as 
a case for collective defense. I think the problems with the West bank could be seen 
as a domestic problem of Israel. And even if the Israeli government’s declaration of 
Gaza as a hostile territory makes less clear that particular case, still an agreement 
to leave this problem outside NATO is viable. 

The second argument out of the fear of Arab reactions is also manageable to my 
own view. The real problem, though, is not the entire Arab world, but the moderate 
and responsible Arab regimes. If bringing Israel into NATO could put them in an 
untenable position, weakened in front of the more radical alternatives, the case for 
Israel would have no merit whatsoever. But I am convinced we could find ways to 
avoid that while bringing Israel into NATO. 

The more logical solution could be to strengthen NATO’s Mediterranean dialogue. 
In the report NATO: An alliance for freedom I was bolder than that, calling for the 
establishment of a Partnership for Freedom in the Mediterranean. Without the need 
to do so, bearing in mind the little enthusiasm left today for the freedom agenda, 
it would be perfectly feasible to favor special status and partnerships with different 
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Arab countries, according to their specific needs and NATO interests. Jordan is a 
case in point; Algeria, another. 

So, there are ways to diffuse possible negative reactions from the region. Nonethe- 
less, it must be clear that NATO’s enlargement in whatever direction may take 
place should not and cannot be hostage of third parties’ decisions. It wasn’t the case 
with Russia prior to the acceptance of Poland, Hungary and the Czech Republic in 
1997, and it should not be the case in the future. As a matter of principle, NATO 
enlargement should rely exclusively on NATO’s interests and decisions. 

There is a final argument, critical of Israel in NATO, which I would like to ad- 
dress, although very briefly, before concluding my remarks. It usually comes from 
Israelis themselves. It revolves around Israeli fears that being part of an alliance 
will undermine their freedom of action to defend themselves. I really think that ar- 
gument can only be understood by the loneliness Israel has felt so many times after 
seeing many Europeans embracing the Palestinian cause, and falling into anti- 
Israelis and anti-Semitic stances. It is comprehensible, but I do believe also it is an 
illusion. Nothing in NATO will preclude any of its members to act whenever, wher- 
ever, and in a way it believes necessary. Actually, political criticism may be dealt 
with in a more benign way within NATO structures. 

NATO has proved to be very flexible indeed in accommodating different ways of 
integration. For instance, the current French policy of bringing France back into the 
military command structures, has several requirements like that French nuclear 
forces should and will be always kept under national command, entirely outside 
NATO’s Nuclear Planning Group. NATO is an Alliance full of creativity for institu- 
tional arrangements. 

Dear chairman, distinguished members of the committee, I perfectly understand 
that bringing Israel into NATO is a complex issue. I just tried to show that it is 
worth to explore for the strategic benefit of Israel and the democratic world. Three 
years ago we were able to initiate a debate that was really impossible before. NATO 
is going to celebrate its 60th anniversary in a few months, in April 2009. If we want 
NATO to succeed in the next 60 years, we should better prepare NATO for the 
emerging strategic environment. 

It is likely that the 60th anniversary summit will be more of a symbolic nature, 
given the fact that the new US Administration will be just a few weeks old, and 
other electoral process in Europe will also interfere. In any case, it could open the 
discussion on critical issue for the 2010 summit. A new strategic concept is badly 
needed; a reflection on the meaning of article 5 in the post 9/11 world is urgent; 
a clarification of allied solidarity is vital; finding ways to incorporate non-allied pow- 
ers into the decision making machinery is required; thinking about global partner- 
ships is also indispensable. 

It is within that context that we must discuss the merits and the ways to bring 
Israel closer and into NATO. It is our window of opportunity. I believe it should be 
done, and can be done if we push for it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wexler. The new rule is if you fly over an ocean to get here, 
you get an extra 3 minutes. But if you don’t — Dr. Lesser, please. 

STATEMENT OF IAN LESSER, PH.D., SENIOR TRANSATLANTIC 

FELLOW, THE GERMAN MARSHALL FUND OF THE UNITES 

STATES 

Mr. Lesser. Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the sub- 
committees, I should say, thank you very much indeed for this op- 
portunity to be here with you to offer some thoughts about this 
question of Israel and its relationship with Europe and Euro-Atlan- 
tic institutions from a transatlantic perspective. Let me also stress 
these are my own personal views, and not solely those of GMF or 
others. 

Let me summarize my remarks via three points, if I could: One 
about strategy, one about the Mediterranean dimension, and one 
about the implications for U.S. policy. 

First, on strategy, I would stress the fact that Israeli-European 
relations have been enhanced in important ways over the last 
months and years, it is not just symbolism. It is not just the fact 
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that it coincides nicely with important political-level visits or the 
60th anniversary of the State of Israel. This is strategic logic at 
work. 

Some of the previous speakers have alluded to this, but I think 
it is quite important to underscore that the strategic environment 
that Israel faces and the strategic environment Europe faces are 
important — are shared environments. They overlap in important 
ways. The risks are not just transnational, but they are actually 
transregional, and they include certainly terrorism, the risk of ex- 
tremism, and I would underscore again the risk of proliferation, 
and the increasing range of missiles with a trans-Mediterranean 
capacity. The kind of tests that we saw yesterday conducted by 
Iran reinforce this concern very strongly. 

These are issues that Israel has faced for a long time. Europe, 
NATO Europe in particular, southern region of NATO, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy and others are very exposed to this problem. These 
are simply examples of shared risk. Europe is already an actor in 
Israel’s neighborhood. In Lebanon, it is an actor in relations with 
Syria. It is an actor via the Quartet. It is an actor on the border 
crossing in Rafah. I can imagine under different circumstances 
looking ahead, both positive and negative, that Europe will con- 
tinue to be an integral actor. And Israel and the United States, as 
a supporter of Israel, will have a stake in making sure that that 
cooperation is effective. I think that is true whether we get a posi- 
tive scenario, with movement toward a settlement between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors, or whether we have a much more negative 
scenario, where the Iranian risks and other risks deepen. 

Israel will need additional strategic reassurance and additional 
deterrence. Europe can supply some of that. It is quite possible 
that there will be even within the next year in the Czech Presi- 
dency after the French Presidency of the EU a full-fledged EU- 
Israel summit. I think this will be another important milestone 
that we should be supportive of. 

My second point would be about the Mediterranean dimension. 
This Mediterranean dimension matters. This is the strategic space 
in which whatever is going to be done between Europe and Israel 
in security terms in the coming years and in economic terms is 
going to play out. 

Europe is increasingly, I would argue, looking south. After some 
years of being focused on Central and Eastern Europe, for very un- 
derstandable reasons, France and others are trying to reinforce the 
Mediterranean dimension. On July 13th, the French will inaugu- 
rate a Union for the Mediterranean in Paris. Israel will be part of 
that. It is an outgrowth of the Barcelona Process of the Euro-Medi- 
terranean Partnership that Israel has played an important part in 
for some years. 

The NATO Mediterranean Dialogue has been mentioned already. 
I think more could be done with this. Granted it falls far short of 
the idea of eventual membership in NATO for Israel, but this prin- 
ciple of self-differentiation which has been introduced, which is to 
say the partners in the Med Dialogue can proceed at their own 
pace according to their abilities and their interests, leaves a lot 
more scope for Israel to cooperate with NATO. 
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Israel brings a lot to the table in terms of its experience, its tech- 
nology, its doctrine, and its ability to discuss strategic issues. 

A final point about this is that these two Mediterranean initia- 
tives are key, and, in fact, some of the few places where Israel and 
its Arab neighbors actually meet multilaterally. That shouldn’t be 
forgotten. It is significant even as we move to thinking about a 
more elaborate relationship between NATO and the European 
Union. 

A third point about implications for U.S. policy. I would say there 
are a couple of next steps. We can do more in this regard. Some 
of these things are simple, but I think they need to be done. We 
can make our support clear as a matter of declaratory policy. I 
think a lot of Europeans still are somewhat suspicious that we are 
really serious about giving Europe a bigger role in relation to 
Israel, the peace process, Israel’s security and so on. We can do 
that. 

The second has to do with NATO and the refashioning, reshaping 
of NATO. I think here again we can be much more proactive both 
in pushing the Mediterranean Dialogue component further, but 
also in pushing this very important debate about whether Israel 
really can be a member of a more globalized NATO further. I think 
there is a lot more that we can do in that regard, and it would be 
in our interests. 

Finally, I think that there is an important opportunity. There 
will be a new administration in the United States. There are new 
leaderships in Europe. These leaderships are now pushing the idea 
of a closer relationship to Israel; they are not hindering it. I think 
we can put this on the agenda for our most important bilateral dis- 
cussions over the next year, in particular with France, and in par- 
ticular if France comes back into NATO’s integrated military com- 
mand. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lesser follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ian Lesser, Ph.D., Senior Transatlantic Fellow, The 
German Marshall Fund of the Unites States 

The opinions expressed in this statement are the author’s and do not represent the 
views of the German Marshall Fund of the United States, its directors or staff. 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Committee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to be with you today and to share some thoughts on the future of relations 
between Israel and Europe from a transatlantic perspective. 

In the current strategic environment, European and Israeli interests are increas- 
ingly interdependent, and this reality is reflected in the changing relationship be- 
tween Israel, Europe and Euro-Atlantic institutions. A closer relationship between 
Europe and Israel supports America’s interests across multiple regions, and can be 
further encouraged and reinforced in the years ahead. 

My testimony focuses on recent developments, notes some of the key issues affect- 
ing relations between Europe and Israel, including the Mediterranean dimension, 
and looks ahead to next steps for US and NATO policy. 

A CLOSER AND MORE STRATEGIC RELATIONSHIP 

The years following Israel’s independence were characterized by the emergence of 
a close relationship between Israel and leading European states, notably France 
and, over time, with Germany. Affinity, proximity, and the legacy of the Holocaust 
drove this close relationship, reinforced by a shared geopolitical interest in the con- 
tainment of Soviet power in Europe and the Middle East. From the late 1960s on- 
ward, the relationship acquired a more complex and sometimes troubled character, 
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interwoven with transatlantic differences over Middle East policy. The limited Euro- 
pean support for the American re-supply of Israeli in 1973 was emblematic of an 
increasingly difficult pattern of relations. Over the last three decades, European 
public perceptions of the Palestinian-Israeli dispute, and Europe’s stake in ties with 
Arab energy producers and Iran, have contributed to cooler relations — never 
amounting to strategic estrangement — but lacking a strong sense of affinity and 
shared security interests. 

The recent improvement in European-Israeli relations has been driven by several 
factors. First, the economic dimension, always important, has become more central 
as the Israeli economy has expanded, and with the growing prominence of tech- 
nology and services on a global basis. Progressively closer institutional ties between 
Israel and the European Union have allowed Israel more open access to the Euro- 
pean market. Today, the EU is Israel’s largest trading partner, accounting for 
roughly 40 percent of imports and 30 percent of the country’s exports. The June 16, 
2008 EU-Israel Association Council meeting endorsed a program of enhanced co- 
operation in the economic, technological and cultural spheres, and wider Israeli par- 
ticipation in EU agencies. Full Israeli integration in the European market is within 
reach over the next decade. 

Second, Europe has changed in ways that strengthen the rationale and scope for 
relations. EU enlargement to central and Eastern Europe has created new opportu- 
nities for trade and investment, and perhaps more importantly, has enhanced 
Israel’s status as a political and security partner for Europe. The first full-fledged 
EU-Israel summit could take place as early as the Czech presidency in 2009. To the 
extent that Europe looks to challenges and opportunities on its southern periphery, 
a wider Europe will have further reason to seek closer cooperation with key states 
in the EU neighborhood. 

Third, the policies of key European actors now favor rather than hinder expanded 
cooperation. The trend toward closer ties and a more explicit strategic approach to 
relations has been led by the Sarkozy government in France. Italy, Germany and 
Britain are also active on the issue, and the European foreign policy chief, Javier 
Solana has been supportive of a strategic approach to relations. The 60th anniver- 
sary of the State of Israel may have provided the symbolic context for some of the 
recent high-profile visits and agreements on closer ties, but the confluence of polit- 
ical leadership and geopolitics has been the real engine of change over the past year. 
European public opinion is often cited as a constraint in the development of closer 
ties. While this factor should not be discounted, polling suggest that European 
“warmth” toward Israel, while lower than in the US, has not declined over the past 
few years. 1 

Fourth, changing security concerns underscore and encourage closer ties. The se- 
curity environments facing Europe and Israel have always been interdependent. In 
the 1970s and 1980s, Palestinian terrorist groups made Europe an important the- 
ater for their operations. Today, leading jihadist networks regard both Israel and 
Europe (and the US) as the “far enemy.” Extremist networks on the fringes of Eu- 
rope’s large and diverse Muslim communities have given Europe a direct stake in 
the prospects for a comprehensive Palestinian and broader Arab-Israeli settlement. 
With Israeli agreement, Europe has become a direct participant in the security 
equation on Israel’s borders through its leadership of peacekeeping operations in 
southern Lebanon. Since the Oslo accords, European mediators have quietly played 
an important role in Arab-Israeli negotiations — the ongoing Turkish facilitation of 
Syrian-Israeli talks is one example. 

Over time, the WMD proliferation trends affecting Israel’s security have also led 
to the growing exposure of European territory. Southern Europe is particularly ex- 
posed to the spread of ballistic missiles of increasing range across the Middle East, 
including Syrian and Iranian missiles of trans-Mediterranean range. Israeli action — 
or inaction — on Iran’s nuclear program will have profound consequences for the 
strategic environment in and around Europe. Europe and Israel will have a shared 
stake in the development of new missile defense architectures oriented toward risks 
emanating from the south and the east. 


1 Measured on a 100 degree scale, European warmth toward Israel has held steady at around 
40 degrees over the past four years (US “warmth” in this same period has also held fairly steady 
at roughly 60 degrees). These results are for ten European countries, including Turkey, where 
public warmth toward Israel has declined sharply. If Turkey is not included, attitudes toward 
Israel show a modest recent improvement. Source: German Marshall Fund of the United States, 
Transatlantic Trends, 2004-2007. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN DIMENSION 

EU efforts to develop a strategic approach to development and security on the pe- 
riphery of the continent — the wider European neighborhood — will continue to have 
a southern as well as an eastern component. The Euro-Mediterranean Partnership 
(the “Barcelona Process”) was launched at a time of optimism in Arab-Israeli rela- 
tions in the mid 1990s. The Barcelona Process is widely seen as troubled on both 
sides of the Mediterranean. But it remains one of the few frameworks for multilat- 
eral cooperation in which Israel participates alongside Arab states (NATO’s Medi- 
terranean Dialogue is another). On July 13, 2008, France will host a Mediterranean 
summit to launch a new “Union for the Mediterranean.” The initiative, regarded 
with skepticism in many quarters in Europe and the southern Mediterranean, has 
been incorporated within the EU’s Barcelona Process. Without question, much of the 
transatlantic interest in the Union for the Mediterranean flows from the “Sarkozy 
effect,” rather than the promise of significant policy change. 

Whatever its shortcomings, the launch of the Union for the Mediterranean is sig- 
nificant in the context of Israeli-European relations. The initiative will provide an 
additional framework in which Israel will participate with Arab states of North Afri- 
ca and the Levant. The focus of the Union will be collaboration on specific projects, 
including cooperation on energy and the environment, rather than political dialogue. 
Above all, the initiative signals the French commitment to keeping Mediterranean 
interests and strategy at the forefront of EU policymaking for the period of the 
French presidency and beyond — an approach that reinforces the rationale for closer 
ties to Israel in the years ahead. It is significant that European leaderships have 
been willing to press ahead with new Mediterranean projects incorporating Israel, 
despite resistance from Arab partners around the southern Mediterranean. 

THE NATO DIMENSION 

Israel will not become a member of the EU, but the prospect of Israeli member- 
ship in NATO, while very remote, cannot be dismissed as a long-term scenario given 
the flux in Alliance purpose and reach. The debate over a global NATO is in many 
ways the natural extension of a successful enlargement process, and a reflection of 
changes in the strategic environment. Today’s leading security challenges are not 
just transnational, but trans-regional, with Euro-Atlantic security ever more closely 
linked to developments in the Middle East. 

Since its launch in 1994, Israel has been a leading (arguably the leading) partner 
in NATO’s Mediterranean Dialogue, a “multi-bilateral” initiative for security co- 
operation between NATO and seven participating countries in North Africa and the 
eastern Mediterranean. 2 Israel has been a good fit for the Dialogue in several re- 
spects. At the outset, the focal point of the initiative, and the core interest for key 
southern European members of NATO, was north-south cooperation in the western 
Mediterranean. Over time, however, the center of gravity of the Dialogue has shifted 
eastward, driven by more pressing security concerns in the Levant, and the willing- 
ness of partners in the eastern Mediterranean — above all Israel — to pursue closer 
defense ties. As the Dialogue has acquired a more operational flavor, increasingly 
akin to NATO’s Partnership for Peace program, Israel’s capabilities and interests 
have become more relevant. Dialogue activities are self funded and participants are 
free to engage with NATO at their own level and pace. Here, too, Israel is naturally 
at the forefront, and could pursue a much more active program of cooperation as 
political conditions allow. Beyond NATO’s Mediterranean Dialogue, Israel also con- 
tributes to Operation Active Endeavor, an Alliance maritime security and counter- 
terrorism effort in place in the Mediterranean since 2001. 

There is clearly further scope for Israeli cooperation with NATO through the Med- 
iterranean Dialogue, especially if this initiative continues to acquire a more prac- 
tical, operational flavor. The evolution of NATO security interests clearly empha- 
sizes functional areas for cooperation, including air and missile defense, maritime 
surveillance, and counter-terrorism and irregular warfare — all areas where Israel 
has much to contribute in terms of technology, doctrine and experience. The leading 
obstacles to a closer relationship are political. In Europe, the barriers to closer, more 
operational NATO ties to Israel appear to be decreasing. On the Israeli side, the 
tension between the desire for unfettered freedom of action and autonomy in defense 
on the one hand, and the need for new forms of deterrence and strategic reassur- 
ance, on the other, will need to be resolved in a way that leaves the door open to 
closer cooperation. This, too, appears possible. 


2 Mauritania, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Egypt, Israel and Jordan are members of NATO’s 
Mediterranean Dialogue. Activities within the initiative include training, exchanges, exercises 
and periodic meetings at the political and expert levels. 
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From an American perspective, closer NATO-Israel ties will pay dividends in 
terms of extended deterrence, the capacity to address regional risks, and greater 
interoperability. Even short of membership, closer ties to Israel would move the Alli- 
ance in the direction of greater attention to security beyond Europe and engagement 
with a wider set of like-minded security partners. As the EU enhances its ties to 
Israel, there are good reasons for NATO to do the same. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR US POLICY AND NEXT STEPS 

Improved relations between Europe and Israel, including enhanced Israeli co- 
operation with the EU and NATO, are clearly supportive of American foreign policy 
interests across multiple regions. A more active role for Israel in the Euro-Atlantic 
community will contribute to addressing some of the leading challenges in the stra- 
tegic environment, from rapidly evolving terrorism risks to the potential for a nu- 
clear or “near nuclear” Iran, and possibly further nuclear proliferation across the 
Middle East and on Europe’s periphery. New security “geometries” for Israel can 
contribute to deterrence and stability in a deteriorating strategic environment. So 
too, closer Israeli-European ties can bolster the prospects for a durable peace under 
more favorable conditions — to support a two-state solution between Israel and the 
Palestinians, and to help guarantee a wider Arab-Israeli disengagement. 

Over the next months and years, the US can and should do more to encourage 
closer Israeli ties to Europe, and deeper Israeli integration in transatlantic institu- 
tions. As next steps, the US should: 

• Take a strong declaratory position on American support for enhanced EU- 
Israel cooperation. Many Europeans still assume that the US resists a larger 
role for Europe in the Middle East, including the question of Israeli security. 
The US should make clear that this is a transatlantic priority. A better cli- 
mate in transatlantic relations will make it easier for the US to make this 
case with European leaderships and publics. 

• Adopt a pro-active policy on the issue of enhanced cooperation with Israel 
within NATO. The US has rarely been in the forefront of the Mediterranean 
Dialogue, where southern European members have generally taken the lead. 
The potential for more operational engagement with Israel provides a further 
rationale for American initiative in this area. With greater US leadership 
(and with the prospective return of France to the NATO integrated command 
structure), there will also be new opportunities for NATO-Israel ties beyond 
the limitations of the Mediterranean Dialogue. 

• Closer ties to Israel should be on the agenda for bilateral discussions with key 
leaderships in Europe, and incorporated in the broader debate over trans- 
atlantic security and a revised strategic concept for NATO. France will likely 
be the center of gravity in this regard, but important opportunities will exist 
elsewhere beyond the French EU presidency. The US cannot expect to play 
a formal role in new European initiatives in the Mediterranean, but we 
should make clear our interest in harmonizing our regional security and de- 
velopment policies for the region, including those relevant to Israel. 

Mr. Wexler. Dr. Gardiner. 

STATEMENT OF NILE GARDINER, PH.D., DIRECTOR OF THE 

MARGARET THATCHER CENTER FOR FREEDOM, THE HERIT- 
AGE FOUNDATION 

Mr. Gardiner. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members, thank 
you for the opportunity to testify before your committee. 

It is fitting that today’s hearing is taking place just weeks after 
Israel celebrated the 60th anniversary of its founding, and on the 
same day that Iran’s Revolutionary Guards test-fired nine missiles 
capable of reaching Tel Aviv, a stark reminder of how the stakes 
are being dramatically raised. The tiny nation of Israel, with just 
7 million people, has fought seven wars in its brief history and sur- 
vived in the face of international hostility and massive intimida- 
tion, a tribute to the strength of the human spirit and the willing- 
ness of the Israelis to fight to defend their freedom. Few countries 
in modern times could claim the title warrior nation. The United 
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States and Great Britain certainly can, and Israel definitely quali- 
fies for this distinction, too. 

Six decades on from its establishment, Israel continues to fight 
for its very existence and remains the most persecuted nation of 
modern times. The next few years will be a critical time for Israel, 
as it faces the prospect of the rise of a nuclear-armed Iran that has 
pledged its destruction. 

If Israel is to survive another 60 years, it is imperative that 
Israel, the United States, Great Britain, and Europe confront the 
gathering storm and stand up to the biggest state-based threat to 
international security since the end of the Cold War. The West 
must be prepared to use force against Iran, in addition to wielding 
economic and political pressure. 

By questioning the reality of the Holocaust, threatening to wipe 
Israel off the face of the map, and calling for the Jewish State to 
be relocated thousands of miles away, Iranian President Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad has made clear his intentions. Too often in the 20th 
century world, leaders ignored statements such as these, only to 
watch in horror as barbaric actions followed earlier threatening 
rhetoric dismissed at the time as the words of a madman. If we are 
to learn the lessons of history, we must take the Iranian leadership 
at its word. As Israeli President Shimon Peres warned earlier this 
year, a nuclear-armed Iran will be a nightmare for the world. 

There are distinct echoes on the heated discussions in Europe 
and the United States over the intentions of Adolf Hitler in the mid 
to late 1930s in today’s debates over Iran. Then, as now, there was 
a constant barrage of calls from political elites on both sides of the 
Atlantic for direct talks with a totalitarian regime and illusory 
hopes of reaching out to moderates within the government, a gen- 
eral downplaying of the threat level, widespread inaction and hand- 
wringing, and staggering complacency over levels of defense spend- 
ing. The brutal lessons of the last 100 years taught that there can 
be no negotiation with this sort of brutal dictatorship, and it would 
be a huge strategic error for the West to do so. 

There will be endless debates in international policy circles over 
Tehran’s nuclear intentions, but the essential fact remains that the 
free world is faced with a fundamentally evil and barbaric regime 
with a track record of backing international terrorism, repressing 
its own people, issuing genocidal threats against its neighbors, and 
of aiding and abetting the killing of allied forces in Iraq. As the 
world’s largest sponsor of international terror, and a dangerous 
rogue regime hell-bent on acquiring nuclear weapons capability, 
Iran must be stopped. Every effort must be made to increase the 
pressure on Tehran through the Security Council and European 
economic, military, and political sanctions. 

Important progress has been made in recent weeks in strength- 
ening European Union sanctions against Iran. In June, all 27 EU 
member states agreed to freeze the assets of Iran’ biggest state- 
owned bank, as well as impose visa restrictions on a number of 
prominent Iranian nuclear and military officials, including the De- 
fense Minister and the head of Iran’s Atomic Energy Organization. 

Far more, though, needs to be done, both at the EU and member 
state level. Washington must push for Europe to support a policy 
of interdiction to halt the export or import of sensitive technology 
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or materials; a complete investment freeze, including a ban on in- 
vestment in Iranian liquefied natural gas operations; support for 
democratic movements inside Iran; and the possible use of military 
force. The torturous EU-3 negotiations with Tehran, which have 
already dragged on for several years, have thus far been nearly all 
carrot and no stick, and have proved spectacularly unsuccessful. 

Major European players such as Germany hold critically impor- 
tant keys to increasing the economic pressure on the Iranian re- 
gime. Iran has in recent years derived roughly 35 percent of its 
total imports from the European Union, and European exports to 
Iran are worth over 12 billion euros a year. Germany is Iran’s big- 
gest European trading partner, with exports worth 3.6 billion euros 
in 2007, backed by 500 million euros of export guarantees, and pos- 
sesses extraordinary leverage over Iran if it chose to wield it. At 
present, Germany remains the weakest link in the West’s con- 
frontation with Tehran. Despite the huge economic clout that Ber- 
lin wields, Chancellor Merkel’s grant coalition has appeared weak- 
kneed and indecisive, largely due to opposition to tougher measures 
from the government’s Socialist wing. The European Union’s policy 
of constructive engagement, championed by the Merkel administra- 
tion and that of her predecessor Gerhard Schroder, has been a 
huge failure, which has simply emboldened the Iranian regime. 

Throughout its history, the EU has rarely encountered a dictator- 
ship it has refused to enter into dialogue with, and Iran has been 
no exception. As tensions with Iran escalate, and as the stakes are 
dramatically raised, the United States should support the admis- 
sion of Israel into NATO, which would offer a collective security 
guarantee in the face of Tehran’s saber rattling. 

Since the end of the Cold War, NATO has been searching for a 
continued role in the world following its highly successful period 
deterring the Soviet Union. If NATO is to remain relevant, it must 
continue to adapt to new threats on the international stage, while 
retaining its timeless commitment to Western security and values. 

Israel, which spends nearly 8 percent of its GDP on defense, in 
contrast to the NATO average of 1.74 percent, excluding the United 
States, would be a major net asset to the alliance, possessing a 
first-rate army, air force, and navy, as well as outstanding intel- 
ligence and Special Forces capability. There is likely to be strong 
initial opposition to the move by some European countries, includ- 
ing France and Belgium, but it is a debate that NATO should have 
sooner rather than later. 

In conclusion, the admission of Israel into NATO should be an 
important foreign policy goal for the United States. Israel is a vital 
American ally and friend, and membership in the alliance would be 
in America’s and Israel’s interests. The United States, NATO, and 
key European allies must work together to defend Israel in the face 
of growing intimidation from Iran and an array of international 
terrorist movements. The consequences of a failure to deal with the 
Iranian threat are immense: A nuclear-armed rogue state ruled by 
fanatical Islamist extremists that would have no qualms about 
using its power to dominate the Middle East or to arm a wide 
array of proxy international terrorist groups. It is a vision of the 
future that cannot be allowed to pass, and the European Union as 
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well as major European powers should reject negotiation in favor 
of an assertive policy of zero tolerance for Iran’s nuclear ambitions. 

This is a time for tough resolve from European leaders, and not 
a moment to project weakness and indifference in the face of a bru- 
tal terrorist regime. The West must reject the illusory promise of 
peace in our time conjured by advocates of an appeasement ap- 
proach on both sides of the Atlantic toward the mullahs of Iran. 
The freedom that Israel currently enjoys was secured through the 
sacrifice of her soldiers through several wars in the Middle East, 
as well as the earlier sacrifice of American and British troops in 
World War II. It is the same liberty that we cherish today in the 
West, freedom that must be fought for and defended. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gardiner follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Nile Gardiner, Ph.D., Director of the Margaret 
Thatcher Center for Freedom, The Heritage Foundation 

The views I express in this testimony are my own, and should not be construed 
as representing any official position of The Heritage Foundation. 

It is fitting that today’s hearing is taking place just weeks after Israel celebrated 
the 60th anniversary of its founding. This tiny nation of just 7 million has fought 
seven wars in its brief history and survived in the face of insurmountable odds, 
international hostility and massive intimidation, a tribute to the strength of the 
human spirit and the willingness of Israelis to fight to defend their freedom. Few 
countries in modern times could claim the title “warrior nation.” The United States 
and Great Britain definitely can, and Israel certainly qualifies for this distinction 
too. 

Six decades on from its establishment however, Israel continues to fight for its 
very existence, and remains the most persecuted nation in modern history. The next 
few years will be a critical time for Israel, as it faces the prospect of the rise of a 
nuclear Iran that has pledged its destruction. If Israel is to survive another 60 years 
it is imperative that Israel, the United States, Great Britain and Europe confront 
the gathering storm and stand up to the biggest state-based threat to international 
security since the end of the Cold War. The West must be prepared to use force 
against Iran in addition to wielding economic and political pressure. 

By questioning the reality of the Holocaust, threatening to wipe Israel off the face 
of the map, and calling for the Jewish state to be relocated thousands of miles away, 
Iranian President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad has made clear his intentions. Too often 
in the Twentieth Century, world leaders ignored statements such as these, only to 
watch in horror as barbaric actions followed earlier threatening rhetoric dismissed 
at the time as the words of a madman. If we are to learn the lessons of history, 
we must take the Iranian leadership at its word. As Israeli President Shimon Peres 
warned earlier this year, “a nuclear armed Iran will be a nightmare for the world.” 

THE IRANIAN THREAT 

There are distinct echoes of the heated discussions in Europe and the United 
States over the intentions of Adolf Hitler in the mid to late 1930s in today’s debate 
over Iran. Then as now, there was a constant barrage of calls from political elites 
on both sides of the Atlantic for direct talks with a totalitarian regime and illusory 
hopes of reaching out to “moderates” within the government, a general downplaying 
of the threat level, widespread inaction and hand-wringing, and staggering compla- 
cency over levels of defense spending. 

The brutal lessons of the last hundred years taught that there can be no negotia- 
tion with this sort of brutal dictatorship, and it would be a huge strategic error for 
the West to do so. There will be endless debate in international policy circles over 
Tehran’s nuclear intentions, but the essential fact remains that the free world is 
faced with a fundamentally evil and barbaric regime with a track record of backing 
international terrorism, repressing its own people, issuing genocidal threats against 
its neighbors, and of aiding and abetting the killing of Allied forces in Iraq. 

As the world’s largest sponsor of international terror, and a dangerous rogue re- 
gime hell-bent on acquiring nuclear weapons capability, Iran must be stopped. The 
latest Israeli intelligence assessments indicate that Iran could have a nuclear weap- 
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on as early as mid-2009. 1 This is several years ahead of the flawed consensus as- 
sessment of the National Intelligence Estimate (NIE) 2 , and gives added urgency to 
the debate over the Iranian nuclear issue. 

THE EUROPEAN UNION AND IRAN 

Every effort must be made to increase the pressure on Tehran through the Secu- 
rity Council and European economic, military and political sanctions. Important 
progress has been made in recent weeks in strengthening European Union sanctions 
against Iran. In June, all 27 EU member states agreed to freeze the assets of Iran’s 
biggest state-owned bank, Melli Bank 3 as well as impose visa restrictions on a num- 
ber of prominent Iranian nuclear and military officials, including Defence Minister 
Mostafa Mohammed Najjar and Gholamreza Aghazadeh, head of Iran’s Atomic En- 
ergy Organization. 4 

Far more though needs to be done, both at the EU and member state level. Wash- 
ington must push for Europe to support a policy of interdiction to halt the export 
or import of sensitive technology or materials, a complete investment freeze includ- 
ing a ban on investment in Iranian liquefied natural gas operations 5 , support for 
democratic movements inside Iran, and the possible use of military force as a last 
resort. The tortuous EU-3 negotiations with Tehran (led by France, Germany and 
Britain), which have already dragged on for several years, have thus far been nearly 
all carrot and no stick and have proved spectacularly unsuccessful. 

Major European players such as Germany hold critically important keys to in- 
creasing the economic pressure on the Iranian regime. Iran has in recent years de- 
rived roughly 35 percent of its total imports from the European Union, and Euro- 
pean exports to Iran are worth over 12 billion euros a year. 6 Germany is Iran’s big- 
gest European trading partner, with exports worth 3.6 billion euros in 2007 backed 
by 500 million euros of export guarantees 7 , and possesses extraordinary leverage 
over Iran if it chose to wield it. 

According to a 2007 report by the Realite EU think tank 8 , which compiled infor- 
mation from several sources including the German-Iranian Chamber of Commerce 
in Tehran, a staggering five thousand German companies do business with Iran, in- 
cluding heavyweights such as Siemens and BASF. Two thirds of Iranian industry 
relies on German engineering products, and the German Engineering Federation 
(VDMA) boasted of German machine construction exports to Iran worth 1.5 billion 
euros in 2005, with an increase in 2006. The Federal Government insures around 
65 percent of exports to Iran (second only to China). 

At present Germany remains the weakest link in the West’s confrontation with 
Tehran. Despite the huge economic clout that Berlin wields with Iran, the Merkel 
administration has not been at the forefront of international efforts to force the Ira- 
nian regime to give in to international pressure. In contrast to French President 
Nicolas Sarkozy’s emphatic denunciations of Mahmoud Ahmadinejad’s highly pro- 
vocative statements, Angela Merkel’s grand coalition has appeared weak-kneed and 
indecisive, largely due to opposition to tougher measures from the government’s so- 
cialist wing. 

Berlin has played a central role in European Union negotiations with Tehran, in- 
cluding a meeting in late 2007 between Foreign Minister Frank-Walter Steinmeier 
and Iranian nuclear negotiator Saeed Jalili in Hamburg, as well as a three-day visit 
to Berlin in April 2008 by Iranian Vice Foreign Minister S.E. Mehdi Safari. 9 Such 
negotiations however have proven to be fruitless, and have simply encouraged 
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Tehran to increase their own demands while continuing its nuclear build-up. The 
European Union’s policy of “constructive engagement” towards Iran, championed by 
the Merkel administration and that of her predecessor Gerhard Schroder, has been 
a huge failure which has simply emboldened the regime. Throughout its history, the 
EU has rarely encountered a dictatorship it has refused to enter into dialogue with, 
and Iran has been no exception. 

Tehran’s strategy will be to seek to divide the West’s approach to its nuclear am- 
bitions, weakening the likelihood of sustained international sanctions outside of the 
United Nations. Iran’s rulers know that they can rely on both Russia and China to 
weaken sanctions at the Security Council, and are hoping that internal divisions 
within Europe will hamper the prospect of Europe-wide measures being imposed. It 
is a classic “divide and rule” approach that they are banking upon, and it is impor- 
tant that Berlin and other European governments do not fall into this trap. 

THE EU AND MIDDLE EAST TERRORISM 

The European Union as well as individual European nations must also be pre- 
pared to toughen their position with regard to terrorist organizations operating in 
the Middle East and which pose a direct threat to Israel as well as the West. Al- 
though the EU has placed Hamas on its proscribed list of terrorist groups, it has 
so far refused to include Hezbollah, the Iranian and Syrian backed Lebanese-based 
movement responsible for more American deaths than any terror group with the ex- 
ception of al-Qaeda. 

The regime in Tehran gives $100 million to $200 million a year in support of 
Hezbollah, providing rockets, arms, mines, explosives, and anti-ship and anti-air- 
craft missiles. Hezbollah has cooperated closely with Hamas, the al-Aqsa Martyr’s 
Brigade, Palestinian Islamic Jihad and al-Qaeda in striking against Israeli targets. 
Washington must apply significant pressure on Paris, Madrid and Brussels, three 
outposts of European opposition to anti-Hezbollah measures in the EU. As James 
Phillips, Heritage Foundation Research Fellow for Middle Eastern Affairs has writ- 
ten 10 , 

“Classifying Hezbollah as a terrorist organization would significantly constrain 
its ability to operate in Europe and severely erode its ability to raise funds there 
and use European banks to transfer funds around the globe. All EU member 
states would be required to freeze Hezbollah assets and prohibit Hezbollah-re- 
lated financial transactions. Hezbollah leader Hassan Nasrallah recognized the 
damage that this would do to his organization in a March 2005 interview aired 
on Hezbollah’s al-Manar television network: ‘The sources of [our] funding will 
dry up and the sources of moral, political, and material support will be de- 
stroyed.’” 

Pressure should also be applied to ensure that European taxpayers’ money does 
not support extremists in the Palestinian territories. The European Commission 
provides roughly 440 million euros a year ($650 million) in aid to the Palestinian 
Authority (PA) 11 , and is the world’s largest single donor. Combined with contribu- 
tions from EU member states, Europe currently gives the PA around one billion 
euros a year. Between the creation of the Palestinian Authority in 1993 under the 
Oslo Peace Accords and 2005, the European Union provided 2.3 billion euros in 
funding. 12 

A new study by the London-based think tank Taxpayers Alliance 13 has exposed 
how EU funds are subsidizing Islamist-inspired violence and anti-Israeli and anti- 
Western propaganda in the Palestinian territories. This is done through direct fi- 
nancial support for the Palestinian Authority and funding for the Palestinian edu- 
cation system, which produces textbooks “that promote martyrdom, support the exe- 
cution of apostates and support insurgents fighting British troops in Iraq.” There 
are also major concerns over EU funding of Non-Governmental Organization (NGOs) 
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operating in the Palestinian territories without proper accountability and trans- 
parency. 14 


ISRAELI MEMBERSHIP OF NATO 

As tensions with Iran escalate, and as the stakes are dramatically raised, the 
United States should support the admission of Israel into NATO 15 , which would 
offer a collective security guarantee in the face of Tehran’s saber-rattling. Since the 
end of the Cold War, NATO has been searching for a continued role in the world, 
following its highly successful period deterring the Soviet Union. If NATO is to re- 
main relevant, it must continue to adapt to new threats on the international stage, 
while retaining its timeless commitment to Western security and values. 

Israel, which spends nearly 8 percent of its GDP on defense (in contrast to the 
NATO average of 1.74 percent excluding the United States), would be a major net 
asset to the Alliance, possessing a first rate army, air force and navy, as well as 
outstanding intelligence and special forces capability. There is likely to be strong 
initial opposition to the move by some European countries, including France and 
Belgium, but it is a debate that NATO should have sooner rather than later. 

Israel meets NATO qualifications in terms of being a democracy, having a free 
market economy, and being able to contribute to the common defense. In fact, unlike 
many new NATO members, it is a net addition to the alliance, with a military capa- 
ble of all aspects of war fighting, lift and logistics ability, and a second-to-none offi- 
cer corps. Israel has active armed forces numbering 133,000 men and women, with 
380,000 in reserve. It possesses up to 200 warheads capable of nuclear delivery, as 
well as a well-equipped Air Force and Navy. 16 There is little doubt that Israel’s in- 
telligence capabilities have also been a vital asset in prosecuting the global war 
against Islamist terrorism. 

ISRAEL AND MEMBERSHIP OF THE EUROPEAN UNION 

The past month has seen some positive developments in the arena of EU-Israel 
relations. In a move heavily criticized by Palestinian and Egyptian leaders, Brussels 
significantly upgraded its relationship with Tel Aviv during the annual EU-Israel 
Association Council meeting, a reflection of improving ties since the departure from 
the world stage of Jacques Chirac and Gerhard Schroder. Formal ties will be 
strengthened in three areas: diplomatic and political cooperation; a joint working 
group to explore Israeli entry into the European single market; and Israeli partici- 
pation in some European agencies and programs. 

Although full EU membership is unlikely to be on the table in the immediate fu- 
ture, it is conceivable that Israel may seek membership of the European Union 
within the next decade. Like Turkey, a leading candidate for membership of the EU, 
Israel is already closely tied to Europe in economic, sporting and cultural terms. 
Israel is for example part of UEFA, the governing body of European football, and 
its teams play in the European Champions League and UEFA Cup. 

There are though significant hurdles on both sides. An Israeli application to join 
the EU would undoubtedly attract intense opposition from some Western European 
members with a track record of strong antipathy toward Israeli foreign policy, such 
as Belgium, and would spark a major debate across Europe. It would be a far more 
contentious issue than the recent accession of Eastern and Central European coun- 
tries, and Israel would have to face down considerable hostility from officials in the 
European Commission and the European Parliament as well as widespread anti- 
Semitism that still rears its ugly head in parts of Europe. 

For Israel a chief concern regarding EU membership would be a potential loss of 
national sovereignty. There would naturally be strong opposition in Tel Aviv to- 
wards the centralization of political and military power in Brussels, in the shape 
of the European Security and Defence Policy (ESDP) and Common Foreign and Se- 
curity Policy (CFSP), both major constraints on Israel’s freedom to operate inde- 
pendently. 

Israeli membership of the EU itself could only work if Europe moves away from 
“ever closer union” towards a more flexible, decentralized grouping of nation states, 
centered on the principle of free markets and the free movement of goods and serv- 


14 Steinberg, “Europe’s Hidden Hand: EU Funding for Political NGOs in the Arab-Israeli Con- 
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ices. The Irish rejection of the Treaty of Lisbon in last month’s referendum struck 
a huge blow against the creation of a European superstate, and there are hopes that 
this seminal event will pave the way for a European Union that actually respects 
the principle of national sovereignty. 

There are however no guarantees that Europe’s political elites will listen to public 
opinion and change course — after all, democracy is usually the last thing on the 
minds of EU bureaucrats. A safer alternative for Israel would be membership of the 
European Free Trade Area (EFTA), with all the benefits of the European single 
market but less of the political baggage of the EU. 

CONCLUSION 

The admission of Israel to NATO should be an important foreign policy goal for 
the United States. Israel is a vital American ally and friend, and membership of 
the alliance would be in America’s and Israel’s interest. 

The United States, NATO and key European allies must work together to defend 
Israel in the face of growing intimidation from Iran and an array of international 
terrorist movements. The consequences of a failure to deal with the Iranian threat 
are immense: a nuclear-armed rogue state ruled by fanatical Islamist extremists 
that will have no qualms about using its power to dominate the Middle East or to 
arm a wide array of proxy international terrorist groups. It is a vision of the future 
that cannot be allowed to pass, and the European Union as well as major European 
powers should reject negotiation in favour of an assertive policy of zero tolerance 
for Iran’s nuclear ambitions. This is a time for tough resolve from European leaders, 
and not a moment to project weakness and indifference in the face of a brutal ter- 
rorist regime. 

The West must reject the illusory promise of “peace in our time” conjured by advo- 
cates of an appeasement approach on both sides of the Atlantic towards the Mullahs 
of Iran, and ensure the world does not face a totalitarian Islamist regime armed 
with nuclear weapons. The freedom that Israel currently enjoys was secured 
through the sacrifice of her soldiers through several wars in the Middle East, as 
well as the earlier sacrifice of American and British troops in World War Two. It 
is the same liberty that we cherish today in the West, freedom that must be fought 
for and defended. 

Mr. Wexler. Before we go to any questions, I just want to give 
Mr. Gallegly an opportunity to make an opening statement if he 
wishes, as the ranking member of the Europe Subcommittee. 

Mr. Gallegly. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And I want 
to thank both you and Chairman Ackerman for calling this hearing 
today. 

In the interests of time, so that we can get to questions, I would 
just ask unanimous consent that my opening statement be made a 
part of the record of the hearing, and we can continue the hearing. 
Mr. Wexler. So moved. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gallegly follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Elton Gallegly, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of California 

I would like to start by thanking both Chairman Wexler and Chairman Ackerman 
for holding this hearing on the relationship between Europe and Israel and how this 
relationship will impact our policies with respect to the Middle East. 

Over the past several days, I have carefully read the testimony of our distin- 
guished witnesses. Although tbe panelists have differing viewpoints on the closeness 
of the relationship, they all agree that stronger Israel — Europe ties not only benefit 
Israel and Europe, but also serve the national interests of the United States in the 
Middle East. 

Just in the past several years, Europe and Israel have strengthened their eco- 
nomic, political and military cooperation, including much deeper ties between Israel 
and NATO. This has already led to important intelligence cooperation between 
NATO and Israeli forces in the area of counterterrorism and the prevention the 
weapons smuggling in the Mediterranean. 

After the terrorist attacks in Madrid in 2003 and London in 2005, which combined 
claimed over 240 lives, as well as the major terrorist attacks that have been foiled 
in Germany, at Heathrow Airport and elsewhere in Europe, I believe that Euro- 
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peans understand that their safety is directly linked in working with Israel and the 
U.S. to defeat radical Islamic terrorist groups. 

Despite this cooperation, not all is well in the Israel — Europe relationship. The 
major countries of Europe and Israel differ on how best to deal with Iran’s attempt 
to acquire a nuclear weapons capability. 

In addition, European Union has refused to place Hezbollah on its list of terrorist 
organizations. This puts the EU at odds not only with Israel and the U.S., but also 
with some of its own members, such as Britain and the Netherlands, which have 
placed Hezbollah on their own terrorist lists. I have worked closely with Congress- 
man Wexler on this issue and I continue to urge the EU to add Hezbollah, which 
by any standard is one of the most dangerous terrorist organizations in the world, 
to its terrorist list. 

While we can be critical of the EU’s position on Hezbollah or the unwillingness 
to apply real pressure on Tehran, it is also important to recognize the positive role 
played by individual European countries. 

For example, Cyprus should be commended for providing humanitarian aid to 
15,000 American citizens who were evacuated from Lebanon during the conflict in 
the summer of 2006. Italy is playing an important role in maintaining peace by com- 
manding the EU force at the Rafah border post on the Gaza — Egyptian border and 
the UNIFIL force in southern Lebanon. And European leaders such as President 
Sarkozy, Chancellor Merkel, and Prime Minister Berlusconi have all sought to im- 
prove their country’s relationship with Israel. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for holding this timely hearing and I look forward 
to listening to our experts. 

Mr. Wexler. Let me begin by just offering two questions, if I 
could. I’ll start with Ambassador Eran, and then ask others if they 
wish to respond. 

With respect to enhancing NATO-Israeli relations, how best 
should we proceed with respect to the issue of collective security 
guarantees? What can we do so as to minimize the concerns that 
bringing Israel into the NATO Alliance will, in effect, be bringing 
into the alliance, as was stated earlier, the Israeli-Palestinian issue 
and broader concerns? 

And also if we could, one issue I don’t think we have touched 
upon, we obviously, I think most people would agree, all of you 
have in essence, that we have an all-star lineup of European lead- 
ers. It is a unique moment in history with respect to the individual 
characters, as well as the collective nature of their philosophy in 
Germany and Britain and France and Italy, in Eastern Europe and 
Central Europe. To best take advantage of this opportunity, how do 
we square what is an incredibly optimistic view of governmental 
leaders in Europe, but at the same time public policy in Europe 
that is strikingly negative with respect to Israel? And how do we 
minimize the concern that a negative public view at some point in- 
fects governmental policy? Please. 

Ambassador Eran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will start with 
your second question. 

Indeed, there is a very favorable constellation in terms of the 
leadership in Europe, the new leadership in Europe. And I think 
that soon after the elections here in the United States, it would be 
a very important and positive development if they could — the 
transatlantic leadership could have a dialogue on the issues that 
confront all of us in terms of how we deal with terror, how we deal 
with fundamentalism, and indeed with other issues. And in these 
terms, if the two sides of the Atlantic Ocean can reach an under- 
standing on what do we do with the expansion of NATO, what is 
the new mandate of NATO, geographical and otherwise, that could 
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be a very important step toward a discussion of new members out- 
side the Atlantic, the transatlantic region. 

There has been a shift in the European public opinion toward 
Israel. I am not so sure that you will find it in the polls, but I think 
that the terror incidents in Madrid, London, some of the riots 
across European cities, that has brought to the European public — 
traditional European public opinion the reality that maybe Israel 
is facing — or they are facing the same problems that Israel is fac- 
ing. And I think that there is a growing understanding to these 
perils that both Europeans and Israel are facing. 

Secondly, how to minimize this suspicion that Israel’s member- 
ship in NATO will introduce the whole Middle East conflict into 
the agenda of NATO. I think there are various technical ways of 
doing it, political and technical ways, and Professor Bardaji has al- 
ready referred to some of them. One way of dealing with it will be 
an understanding, could be even a regional understanding, that ar- 
ticle 5 of the treaty does not necessarily apply in all cases or situa- 
tions, and that is something which both sides can agree upon. And 
I am not so sure that NATO would want Israel to participate in 
the activities in Afghanistan. I am not so sure that Israel would 
be — even if invited, willing to send Israeli citizens to be involved 
in Afghanistan. Obviously, there is an added risk beyond what the 
risk is to NATO citizens themselves. And so there are ways of deal- 
ing with this issue of removing this issue from NATO’s agenda. 

By the way, there is a discussion in the NATO corridors about 
the possibility of NATO being involved in the Middle East conflict 
by deploying NATO units in the case of an agreement between us 
and our neighbors, and an agreement that this is what the two 
sides desire. So obviously there is not some sort of a reluctance in 
NATO of being involved in some aspects of the conflict in the Mid- 
dle East. At any rate, I think that this issue can very easily be 
handled by both sides, that is to say NATO and Israel. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. Dr. Lesser, I don’t want to monopolize 
the time, so if you can be somewhat brief. 

Mr. Lesser. Well, absolutely. Just on these two questions again, 
I think the question you raised is extremely important, Mr. Chair- 
man, on the Article 5 problem. I think it is not a question of Israel 
becoming a member of NATO as it looks today. I think that is just 
simply not going to fly politically in Europe. 

The question is, is NATO going to change in ways where Israel 
will be an easier fit and will it be an effective fit for Israel as well? 
And I think that is possible. I think inevitably a wider NATO or 
more globalized NATO is going to have more security guarantees. 
So I think that problem, if it doesn’t go away, gets easier. 

On the second point about European public opinion, let me just 
mention — and I mention this in my statement — German Marshall 
Fund and Transatlantic Trend actually polled European opinion in 
10 countries. More actually; 12, over the last 4 to 5 years on ex- 
actly this question of degree of warmth toward different countries, 
including Israel. And what you see, in fact, is not a deterioration, 
but a modest improvement over time. Especially if you take Turkey 
out of the picture. We did polling there as well. There has been a 
sharp decline in Turkey. 
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If you take Turkey out and just look at the Europe 10, it is flat 
or slightly improving. It is true it is lower than it is here, but I 
am not sure it would be a constraint. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. Chairman — go ahead, please Dr. Gar- 
diner. 

Mr. Gardiner. Could I just add a few points about your second 
question with regard to the all star line up of European leaders. 
I think that in the case of Sarkozy and Merkel we have a seen sig- 
nificant improvement in the messaging coming out of Paris and 
Berlin. We certainly have seen overall better relations emerging be- 
tween Israel and France and Germany. 

However, I don’t think we have seen a significant shift in terms 
of French or German policy. For example, the French are strongly 
resisting adding Hezbollah to the European Union’s lists of ter- 
rorist organizations. And France still maintains a willingness to 
speak with some of those odious terrorist groups on the face of the 
earth. So I don’t think we should read too much into the change 
of government in France on this particular question. And as I men- 
tioned in my testimony earlier, I think the Germans have been par- 
ticularly awful actually with regard to the Iranian question. And 
in fact, the Germans are helping to sustain the Iranian economy. 
And so I think a great deal of additional pressure needs to be ap- 
plied on both France and Germany from the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. Chairman Ackerman. 

Mr. Ackerman. Thank you very much, Chairman Wexler. 

It occurs to me, as I know it has to you as well, Mr. Chairman, 
that there are some unfortunate few who would brand those who 
have a legitimate criticism sometimes of Israel’s policy to brand 
those people as anti-Semitic. And at the same time, it is very, very 
unfair when we have those who react to the acts of terrorists and 
terrorism with an overreaching reaction of being anti Islamic or 
participating in Islamophobia. 

Also I would note that there has been, I think, a great improve- 
ment in the wrong direction within Europe for some time that was 
anti-Semitic and anti Israel in nature. And I think since some of 
the attacks on European capitals and places, that that has been re- 
duced. And I don’t know if it is because of sympatico toward some 
other country or place that has been attacked or a greater under- 
standing or just an Islamophobic reaction. 

What I would like to know from these four very distinguished 
Ph.D.s — very rarely do we have four Ph.D.s all distinguished before 
us. What their feeling is on national policies toward other countries 
and places based on populations and trends of feeling among the 
populace. Within many countries in Europe, I would suspect hard 
to detect in polls, because people don’t say these things to pollsters, 
that Turkey would have a very hard time getting into the EU for 
all the obvious reasons on a technical basis are mentioned, but not 
necessarily Islamophobia. 

I would suspect the same is true with Israel getting into NATO. 
In the case of Turkey, they actively seek to be in the EU as they 
are already in NATO, but Israel has not requested and there are 
obvious reasons why Israel may not want to be in NATO. 
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But how does population feelings affect national policy, do you 
suspect on these two issues, both toward Turkey and toward 
Israel? And I know that in many of our friends in Europe with 
strong leadership, that the trend of anti-Semitism at least seems 
to be on the decline. Dr. Bardaji. 

Mr. Bardaji. Mr. Chairman, as you know and everyone is well 
aware, public opinion plays a very important role in the decision 
making of any political system. So in Europe as well. 

On the case of Turkey, I think the revolution has been shifting 
one from initial support of bringing Turkey to European Union 
while the European Union was reaffirming itself, that has created 
a new image that getting Turkey in the current condition of the 
Lisbon treaty, would be a kind of time bomb for the decision mak- 
ing machine of the European Union. And that has been also trans- 
lated because of the economic crisis in fears for rationale among 
some major countries population like in France, but that is similar 
to what they were experiencing with the fears of people coming 
from central and eastern Europe, it never materialized anyway. 

Spain is probably one of the few countries that still supports Tur- 
key into the European Union. We did that with a conservative gov- 
ernment and the government today is still defending that option. 
Though all the polls the public opinion is not very supportive. But 
I understand that the government leading or the clear leadership 
will fight the majority of the public opinion critical, or at least re- 
luctant to see Turkey into European Union. 

Having said that, I think the current debate is not whether to 
bring it now, Turkey into a European Union, but what kind of rel- 
evant, and different strategic partnership we can get with Turkey 
for some time until we decide what to do with a European Union 
itself, which is a very divisive issue here today. We saw the Ireland 
vote against the Lisbon treaty. Three years ago, we had the spear- 
head with the so-called constitutional treaty. So I think the Euro- 
pean Union is in the midst of un-society about the mechanism and 
the machinery will take place in the near future. And Turkey is a 
complicating factor more than anything else. 

On Israel, as young Dr. Lesser said before, I think the public 
opinion is much more open for leadership from the governments, 
and the constellation of government today, and probably in the 
near future, it will be the best one ever in the recent history. So 
I think it won’t be a critical issue for the governments. 

Mr. Ackerman. Mr. Chairman, I know the time has run, but if 
I could just ask Ambassador Eran, I think his opening statement 
seemed to indicate while enthusiastic about Turkey joining NATO 
and referred to as — Turkey joining the EU and referred to it as the 
EU plus as a possibility. With regards to Israel and NATO, would 
you see a NATO plus rather than an Israeli membership should 
that be desired on the part of Israel? And how does the anti-Semi- 
tism play in? 

Ambassador Eran. I think that Turkey’s membership in the EU 
is of crucial importance strategically speaking to the whole region. 
Given what we now witness in the case of Iran, one has to just look 
at the dangers of a similar process in Turkey. Although one is a 
Shiite society, the other one is a Sunni, and there is a big dif- 
ference between the two. One is to look at strategic implications of 
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Turkey not becoming a member of the EU. Look to it from the 
Israeli point of view, obviously we would very much like to see Tur- 
key within the EU. But given the fears in Europe, some of them 
are understandable given the size of the Turkish society when and 
if they go in there will be 100 million people. They will be the larg- 
est EU member if they manage to go in. And I can understand 
some of the difficulties in the public opinion, all leadership in Eu- 
rope looking at the possible membership of Turkey. 

I don’t belong to the club which says that the borders of Europe 
are the borders of Christianity. But obviously, there is some of this 
notion within the public opinion in Europe. The membership of 
Israel in the EU is not in the same category. I think that if ever 
the Europeans would consider Israel a membership, they would 
say, well, you need to bring your neighbors with you or we will 
want to have an equal membership to either the Palestinian or any 
other Arab neighbor of Israel. That is something which I hope the 
Europeans will manage to escape or to avoid because of the prin- 
ciple of differentiality — as I said, we have something to offer to the 
EU and vice versa. 

On the question of Israel and NATO, I would not recommend to 
my government, although I am not in public service anymore, to 
start a process of applying to a NATO unless we knew that eventu- 
ally NATO is going to say yes. And so therefore, if you ask now the 
Israeli political leadership, “Are you interested in membership?” 
you may not get the same positive, clear answer that I am giving 
today to subcommittees. 

I think that this has to be a dual carriage way, meaning both 
sides have to express somehow their wish to see a greater or dif- 
ferent association between Israel and NATO. 

The two are not similar in this respect, NATO and the EU. One 
can think of a possible less than full membership of Israel in the 
EU. In the case of NATO, you can find a device like an exchange 
of letters on Article 5, but eventually it is either membership or 
not. And therefore, I think that in the case of NATO, we should 
push for a full membership through a process which eliminates 
some of the difficulties. 

In the case of the EU and Israel, I think that we can reach a 
satisfactory solution by what, as I call membership minus, that is 
to say we are not full members on the one end, but we do partici- 
pate in many of the programs. And what is more important we be- 
come active in some of the institutions which are now close to non 
members. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you, thank you very much. Mr. Pence. 

Mr. Pence. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate again you 
calling this hearing, it is enormously informative. And I think as 
is evident in the testimony that we have heard it has enormous 
strategic significance for Israel and the United States. 

I did note that it is rare that we have four Ph.D.s testifying be- 
fore the committee, probably with four Ph.D.s there is probably at 
least five opinions at the table as the joke goes. It apparently didn’t 
go well here. 

The Foreign Minister Tzipi ivni recently said that there was 
quoted a new phase in the relations between Israel and the Euro- 
pean Union. I am encouraged by that, as a somewhat unapologetic 
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Israel booster, I am heartened by that. I am very interested in 
maybe, Mr. Ambassador, with your background, diplomatic back- 
ground in the region, maybe I could start with you. 

What has been I guess two lines of thought. Number 1 is how 
serious do you judge the EU’s — I will try a French word out — rap- 
prochement. How serious is it? You have the EU parliamentary 
working group on the Middle East actually speaking out against 
upgrading ties with Israel. What are we really doing here? Is this 
public relations or is this closer to what the Foreign Minister is 
suggesting, which is hopeful indeed. 

Secondly I would be very interested beginning with you, Mr. Am- 
bassador, and then open to the balance of the panel’s thoughts on 
how Arab countries in the region are responding to this warming 
of relations between Israel and the European Union. If memory 
serves, I think still only 2 out of 22 neighboring countries have rec- 
ognized Israel formally. And that certainly doesn’t account for the 
number of countries in the region that would wish Israel away. So 
what has been the regional reaction from your, not only official 
sources, but unofficial sources? Is this being welcomed in the Arab 
world? Does it have the possibility of catalyzing better relations in 
the region? 

And secondly, how serious do you, Mr. Ambassador, or the bal- 
ance of the panel all the way to Dr. Gardiner, how serious do you 
view this step forward in relations? 

Ambassador Eran. Thank you, Mr. Pence, for the questions. I 
think they are very, very important, very relevant. 

There is certainly a large group in the European Parliament 
which is very critical of Israel. Recently some of them visited the 
country or the region and they did not hide their views. 

On the other hand, given what we think the public opinion in 
Europe is, they are still in a minority big as they are as a minority, 
but they are still in the minority in the European Parliament. And 
the fact is they did not succeed in passing any resolution which 
calls for the suspension of the relations, something which happened 
in the beginning Intifada when there was a motion, but it didn’t 
reach anywhere. And I suspect that they know their limitations in 
terms of numbers. 

So I think that basically the EU as expressed in the recent meet- 
ing of the Association Council with Israel in the official statement, 
they do wish to see an upgrading of the relations. They recognize 
in the EU the value for the European Union in upgrading their re- 
lations. And I did emphasize it in my written statement what I am 
cautious about, and I made it very clear that they link it to the 
peace process and that is to say that basically any Arab neighbor 
which wants to stop this movement forward in the bilateral rela- 
tions can say to the Europeans, well, the Israelis are not pro- 
gressing enough or quickly enough in the peace process and also 
this process. Which brings me to the second question, what is the 
reaction in the Arab world? 

Well, we know that both the PA Prime Minister Salaam Fayad, 
a very moderate Palestinian leader. He called upon the Europeans 
not to upgrade their relations because or the current situation as 
perceived by him. I am not saying that this is the true picture of 
the situation — but he approached the Europeans, so did the Egyp- 
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tians by the way, and we certainly protested to the Europeans and 
to the Palestinians and Egyptians on their approaches they made 
to Europe. 

On the other hand, take NATO for example, every time we up- 
graded the relations with NATO the immediate Egyptian reaction 
was negative. But then, when they discovered the value in these 
relations for them as well, they said, well, we would like to get into 
the same position. So Israel was the first one to use or exploit the 
possibility of reaching an Individual Cooperation Program with 
NATO. And we were very pleased to see that 2 years later the 
Egyptians got into the same situation because they saw the merit 
in doing so. Certainly it doesn’t raise any opposition on our side — 
to the contrary. 

I think that therefore, there is some sort of a resentment in some 
Arab quarters to upgrading the relation between Israel and NATO 
and Israel and the EU. Eventually what they do is to say, “Well, 
if it is good for Israel, then it is good for us.” I think that in this 
case both NATO and the EU recognized the leadership that we 
Israel take in terms of upgrading their relations. 

Mr. Lesser. On this question, I mean, if I could just offer a fur- 
ther observation or two. One, I think on the question of serious- 
ness — is Europe serious? — this touches on another question that 
was asked earlier. I think Europe is absolutely serious about up- 
grading the relationship in north-south terms with countries in the 
neighborhood, in North Africa, in the Levant, including Israel, 
broadly our range of topics. And the topics matter if you look at 
what Sarkozy is proposing for this new union for the Mediterra- 
nean. What is interesting about that is that it is not just about po- 
litical dialogue, in fact, it is not about that. It is about a series of 
projects, environment, energy migration, et cetera. I think at that 
level they are completely serious. I think when one gets into the 
question of eventual membership, starting with the question of 
Turkey, obviously which is huge in scale for Europe and extremely 
consequential strategically. There the consensus breaks down. And 
I think that is a much harder, harder sell for Europe. 

I think there is a lot of skepticism, in fact, in the southern Medi- 
terranean among Arab states about participating in some of these 
dialogues — or both EU and NATO. It is not uniform, and I agree 
very much with Ambassador Eran’s comment about the sort of 
demonstration effect of Israel building a more effective relationship 
through the Mediterranean dialogue with its individual partner- 
ship agreement and so on. Egypt was mentioned, Morocco was also 
exploring this. I think that is something to consider, thank you. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. 

Mr. Pence. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, unless there are others. 

Mr. Wexler. If I could just go to Mr. Sires of New Jersey. 

Mr. Sires. Thank you Mr. Chairman. Another great hearing. I 
thank you for being here. In the last few days, in the last few 
weeks, we have seen an increase in heated language from the rep- 
resentatives of the Iranian supreme leader and its military. And 
today they fired a rocket testing, but yet the Foreign Minister also 
discussed the willingness to talk to the department at 5. What do 
you make of this? How do you interpret these conflicting state- 
ments and efforts? And do you believe Javier Solana’s meeting 
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could lead to anything, even at least conversations? It is only 
today, it doesn’t look very promising, can you — Mr. Bardaji. 

Mr. Bardaji. Thank you, I think it is a very important question. 
I tend to believe that we in Europe believe that we have biggest 
stake and quite a sweet carrot to convince the Iranians to behave 
responsibly. After 3 or 4 years of negotiating at the table, what we 
got is that the Iranians have accelerated the nuclear problems. We 
have reached no agreement whatsoever. The last offer, the last 
days by Solana in Tehran will mean nothing really for the nuclear 
efforts since they have already, at least that we know, 3,000 cen- 
trifuge running. 

Obviously I have to also underline that Iran is not a very homog- 
enous society and regime. There are cracks in the regime and there 
are divergences in the view of how to approach the worst in dealing 
with the negotiations. But there is, at least, an agreement in the 
regime that the nuclear program is essential and vital for them. So 
I don’t think we will have enough offering just in economic incen- 
tives to make them to freeze the program, and we will need to com- 
bine them with more thoughtfully diplomatic actions. There are 
many possibilities, one is getting Israel closer to NATO, although 
NATO sailing in the Gulf with a naval group. So the credibility of 
further actions is taken for real by Iranian regimes. But just giving 
them economic incentive is proof, up to now, totally wrong. 

Mr. Sires. Dr. Gardiner. 

Mr. Gardiner. I fully agree with Dr. Bardaji there. If you look 
at European Union negotiations over the past few years with Iran 
in the form of what the EU calls constructive engagement, the EU 
has achieved absolutely nothing at all, it has just bought the Ira- 
nian dictatorship valuable time to advance its nuclear ambitions. 
And I don’t think it would be wise for the United States to support 
further continuing European incentives. 

I think the kind of message that the Iranian regime would actu- 
ally listen to would be, firstly, the credible threat of force; secondly, 
real path for economic sanctions, implemented by the European 
Union, a complete investment freeze, for example, in Iran. This 
would send a very clear message that the West means real busi- 
ness here. 

At the moment, the Iranians are, frankly, I think laughing at the 
way in which the Europeans are handling themselves. The Euro- 
peans look extremely weak, they look as though they don’t have a 
clue frankly how to deal with the Iranian situation. And the Ira- 
nians are running rings around Brussels at the moment and it is 
an extremely embarrassing situation for the European Union. 

Mr. Sires. Do you think that the testing of the rocket today has 
escalated things to a different level? 

Mr. Gardiner. I think that it will create some new debate per- 
haps some new debate perhaps within the EU. However I don’t 
think it is going to force a fundamental change in EU strategy. I 
think we will see more of the same, more carrots being offered to 
Iran, more incentives being offered all the time. I frankly don’t 
think actually that the European Union is up to the task of con- 
fronting Iran. And it will be done probably to the United States, 
and Israel, and perhaps a coalition of key allies, including Britain, 
and perhaps some countries within Europe to stand up to Iran. But 
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I have very little faith in the power of the Brussels establishment 
to do the right thing with regard to the Iranian nuclear crisis. 

Mr. Bardaji. I don’t have the intelligence now, but I think it 
could be also a reaction to what we had been seeing in the last 
days, the last week from here from Israel where the rumor of mili- 
tary activity has increased and also the exercises there are en- 
forced by Israel over the Mediterranean has shown a clear capa- 
bility to deal with a small number of facilities. I think somebody 
in the Revolutionary Guard could have taken the position to show 
also a solo force, in order to say we are not deterred by those in- 
creases of military activity, but we have to see that more in detail. 

Mr. Wexler. We have a series of votes. I just want to give Ms. 
Jackson Lee and Mr. Klein an opportunity if they wish. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman, I will simply thank you for 
this joint hearing and emphasize that we have had recent experi- 
ence traveling with my chairman, Mr. Ackerman, in looking at the 
strategic role and responsibilities of Israel. And I think as we look 
forward, we should be emphasizing improving relationship, as I 
think you are offering between Israel and Europe, and as well, to 
ensure that the safety and security of Israel, along with the rec- 
ognition of the difficulty of that region, the utmost in the minds of 
the American foreign policy, but also working with the European 
Union. This is an important hearing and with that, Mr. Chairman, 
let me yield back my time. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you very much. Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Klein. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and thank you for holding 
this hearing and thank the panel for participating today, we appre- 
ciate that. The only reference I would like to make would be, and 
I know there has been a little bit of conversation on U.N. world 
conference on racism, and what we can do together as the United 
States and Europe together to make sure this is a productive dis- 
cussion as opposed to what occurred a while back. 

But the ranking member of our committee of Foreign Affairs, 
Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, held a meeting which I participated in with 
other members of many of the invited countries of Europe a few 
weeks ago to talk about this and to make sure that we all were 
moving the same direction. It is not a question of just boycotting 
it, but it is a question of working constructively to make sure it 
doesn’t end up like the Durbin conference. If there is no positive, 
constructive, solidified position that we can be comfortable with, 
then we can always look away from it. But there is opportunity 
here to talk about racism on an international basis, but certainly 
not to end up with anything that was anywhere near what hap- 
pened before, anything that just focuses on Israel and it just ends 
up being anti-Semitic and anti-Israel type of event. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to raise that point and appreciate 
the comments, whether it is now or later for the members. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. We have got, I think, 6 or 7 minutes 
left in a series of votes. If Chairman Ackerman would agree, I 
think we want to thank the four witnesses for their very able testi- 
mony. Ambassador Eran, I think you just wanted the last word 
quickly for a moment? 

Ambassador Eran. 20 seconds, I want to say something positive 
about the European role in the case of Iran. The Europeans cannot 
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face the problem of Iran by themselves. What they need is the sup- 
port of the United States to the diplomatic efforts, and mostly those 
of Russia and China. They have taken upon themselves the diplo- 
matic effort, the diplomatic efforts plus the sanctions, the most pre- 
ferred way of dealing with Iran. Therefore we need to strengthen 
the Europeans when they are facing the Iranians and it will be 
very important for the new administration in the United States to 
get the Russians and the Chinese on board of this effort. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. Thank you, gentlemen, for your excel- 
lent testimony. We are adjourned, thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 3:38 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Statement of Professor Uzi Arad, Chairman, Atlantic Forum of Israel, Mat- 
thew Mark Horn, National Policy Director, American Jewish Congress 
and Tommy Steiner, Executive Secretary, Atlantic Forum of Israel 

preface 

House Committee on Foreign Affairs (HCFA) Chairman Berman, Ranking Mem- 
ber Ros-Lehtinen, HCFA Europe Subcommittee Chairman Wexler, Ranking Member 
Gallegly, HCFA Middle East and South Asia Subcommittee Chairman Ackerman, 
and, Ranking Member Pence, thank you and your hard-working and dedicated staff 
for not only holding this important and timely hearing, but for providing us with 
the opportunity to submit a statement for the record on the strategic importance 
and necessity of upgrading Israel’s role within NATO. 

We would be remiss, if we did not express our sincere thanks and appreciation 
for the vision of Europe Subcommittee Chairman Wexler and Full HCFA Ranking 
Member Ros-Lehtinen for introducing H. Res. 235, supporting an upgrade in Israel’s 
relationship with NATO, and to all of the co-sponsors who share that vision. We 
look forward to working closely with you in garnering additional co-sponsors; 
throughout the entire legislative process (including the subcommittee and full com- 
mittee mark ups); and offering our full support in any way so that, not only does 
H. Res. 235 pass in the House, but a companion bill is offered in the Senate and 
that the White House as well as the Departments of State and Defense work in con- 
cert with the Congress and our 26, and soon to be 28, NATO allies to make upgrad- 
ing Israel’s formal standing within NATO a reality. 

BACKGROUND AND SUMMARY 

The American Jewish Congress (AJCongress) and the Atlantic Forum of Israel 
(AFI) commend the House Committee on Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Europe 
and the HCFA Subcommittee on the Middle East and South Asia for holding this 
extremely timely and important hearing in support of enhancing Europe-Israel rela- 
tions. In doing so, the US House of Representatives recognizes the essential trans- 
atlantic dimension of both the US-Israel and the Europe-Israel relationships. The 
AJCongress and the Atlantic Forum of Israel established a joint project whereby 
both organizations collectively are actively promoting and advocating for the up- 
grading of NATO-Israel relations in the United States and Europe. 

NATO is the crest of the Western democratic world and the principal multilateral 
institution of the Atlantic Community, with which Israel shares the core values en- 
shrined in the North Atlantic Treaty. Not less importantly, the current strategic 
challenges and threats facing the Alliance, namely Radical Islam, global terrorism 
and the proliferation of Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) are the very same 
threats Israel faces. In this challenge, Israel is a natural partner to NATO. The 
Western civilization and the Atlantic Community, which NATO defends, are Israel’s 
natural habitat. Having much to benefit from partnering with NATO, Israel, how- 
ever, does not approach the Alliance empty-handed and has much to contribute. 
Said otherwise, Israel has a major strategic interest in developing a partnership 
with NATO from which the Alliance stands to benefit too. This Israeli interest has 
already been endorsed by Israeli political leaders calling upon NATO to offer Israel 
a strategic partnership. 

Along with increased Israeli participation in NATO exercises and operations, 
Israel could share its knowledge and jointly develop strategic capabilities in a wide 
range of security and strategic issues, such as: 

( 47 ) 
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• Missile defense; 

• Energy security; 

• Special-operations and counter-insurgency warfare; 

• Counter-terrorism; 

• Defense R&D; 

• Development and deployment of UAVs. 

The US has a major role and interest in strengthening European-Israeli partner- 
ship, particularly through NATO in which the US commands a unique position 
alongside Europe. An ever closer partnership between Israel and NATO would serve 
US interests in a plethora of ways. First and foremost, in making Israel more se- 
cure, the US would in principle share the burden of its strategic commitments to 
Israel with Europe. Secondly, closer NATO-Israel relations would present opportuni- 
ties for a better European understanding of the Israeli strategic outlook and secu- 
rity interests, thus contributing to easing the frictions between Europe and Israel 
whose shared values and ideals are often overlooked. Such a relationship would also 
demonstrate concretely the shared interests between Europe and Israel and the ben- 
efits Israel could provide to the Alliance in its unfolding post-September 11th chal- 
lenges. Consequently, anchoring Israel to the Atlantic Alliance would reduce trans- 
atlantic disagreements, increase Israel’s strategic value to the United States and, 
thus, also bolster the United States’ capacity to better utilize transatlantic coopera- 
tion in addressing and carrying the unfolding challenges. 

The current format of the NATO-Israel relationship, within the framework of the 
Mediterranean Dialogue, has run its course. Due to its regional grouping, Israel has 
reached the glass ceiling of cooperation within the Mediterranean Dialogue. Despite 
numerous statements and communiques restating the Allies’ intention to open all 
the Partnership programs to the Mediterranean Dialogue countries, this has yet to 
eventuate and is unlikely to occur in the foreseeable future — not necessarily because 
of Israel, but rather its Mediterranean interlocutors. 

Thus, the next logical step in upgrading NATO-Israel relations would be in offer- 
ing Israel a formal strategic partnership with the Alliance, a policy initiative en- 
dorsed by Israeli leaders. In her October 2007 address to the 2nd Annual Israel — 
NATO Symposium, Israel Foreign Minister Livni stated, “ Israel seeks a formal 
partnership relationship with NATO. Israel’s efforts to enhance relations with 
NATO are part of its broader foreign policy to bolster Israel’s multilateral diplomacy 
. . . while NATO re-aligns itself, according to functional needs and global require- 
ments, to meet the challenges of our generation, it will find in Israel a willing and 
reliable partner.” Such an upgrading would provide Israel not only with aforemen- 
tioned concrete benefits to both parties, but also, perhaps more importantly, consid- 
erable international and strategic advantages for Israel, mainly: 

• Normalize Israel’s international status in one of the most important struc- 
tures of the Western world; 

• Bring Israel closer to the Western world’s primary political-strategic institu- 
tion dealing with the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. 

Israel however, cannot join the sole partnership framework of NATO, the Partner- 
ship for Peace (PfP). Therefore, Israel will be able to attain formal partnership only 
if NATO reforms the structure of its external relations. However, Israel needs not 
to receive preferential treatment, nor to be singled out as a special case of partner- 
ship. The debate on transforming NATO’s partnership has been underway for the 
last three years. Most, if not all, of NATO allies, along with NATO’s international 
staff, recognize the problematic nature of NATO’s current partnerships and struc- 
tures of cooperation with non-members. The current debate on defining NATO’s new 
“strategic concept” and the next generation of its external relations — the idea of 
“global partnerships” — to be concluded by the 2010 NATO Summit, offers a unique 
opportunity to upgrade Israel’s official status. 

The case for reforming NATO’s partnership goes well beyond the case of Israel. 
Time has come to reshape the Alliance’s partnerships and design them on a case 
by case, functional, flexible and tailored basis, so as to best serve both NATO’s goals 
and missions and the partners’ interests and capabilities, Israel included. Former 
Spanish Prime Minister Jose Maria Aznar, has championed Israel’s membership in 
NATO, as he puts it “Israel is the West;” former Republican Presidential Candidate 
Guiliani has called for Israel’s membership in NATO; and most recently Sir Rupert 
Murdoch, in his April 2008 address to the Atlantic Council he stated the same. 

The American Jewish Congress and the Atlantic Forum of Israel calls 
upon you and your colleagues in the Congress to endorse such trans- 
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formation of NATO’s partnerships and to support Israel’s bid for formal 
partnership with NATO, as you so aptly set forth in H. Res. 235. 

In the meantime however, much has yet to be done to further facilitate closer re- 
lations between NATO and Israel even within the existing framework. In this re- 
spect, the US and its NATO allies should try to remove obstacles for this relation- 
ship — by further individualizing NATO-Israel relations. This should begin with of- 
fering Israel a Status of Force Agreement (SOFA), which would facilitate and en- 
hance military-to-military cooperation. The absence of such arrangement effectively 
precludes the expansion of Israeli cooperation and involvement in NATO’s oper- 
ations and exercises. 

The SOFA issue is a critical one, and the American Jewish Congress and 
the Atlantic Forum of Israel will welcome a statement from you and your 
Congressional colleagues calling upon the Department of State to have the 
US take the lead in promoting Israel’s request to conclude in the near fu- 
ture a SOFA with NATO. 

NATO-ISRAEL RELATIONS — CURRENT STATE OF AFFAIRS 

Israel’s relations with NATO evolved within the framework of NATO’s Mediterra- 
nean Dialogue. Launched more than a decade ago, the Mediterranean Dialogue was 
designed as an effort to build trust with North African and Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, including Israel. The initial aim of the Dialogue was to improve mutual under- 
standing, and to dispel misconceptions about NATO’s aims and policies. The Medi- 
terranean Dialogue has undoubtedly made considerable progress and has served as 
a useful confidence building mechanism. 

The Mediterranean Dialogue started slowly, but it gathered momentum. The 
number of Dialogue partners grew from five to seven; Algeria, Egypt, Jordan, Mau- 
ritania, Morocco, Tunisia, and of course Israel. The menu of concrete cooperation ac- 
tivities increased as well. 

The turning point in NATO’s attitude to the region and to the Mediterranean Dia- 
logue can be traced to the events of September 11th, 2001. NATO’s Secretary Gen- 
eral Jaap de Hoop Scheffer has since repeatedly stated that most of the threats cur- 
rently facing the Alliance originate from the Broader Middle East. In a 24 February 
2005 address in Israel under the auspices of the Atlantic Forum, (the first visit to 
Israel by a NATO Secretary General), Mr. Scheffer stated: 

It is not difficult to see why building closer relations between us has become 
a strategic imperative. Our strategic environment is confronting us with new de- 
velopments that are simply to powerful to be ignored: [ffirst, the interplay of 
Middle Eastern and transatlantic security is becoming ever more evident. Demo- 
graphics, economics, and energy needs create an ever-closer interdependence be- 
tween us. New threats — such as terrorism, the proliferation of Weapons of Mass 
Destruction, and transnational organized crime — affect us all and require a com- 
mon response. 9'11 and the Iraq crisis merely reinforced what we already knew: 
how this region will evolve will affect Euro-Atlantic security in a fundamental 
way. So the Middle East and the transatlantic community are — to use a fash- 
ionable term — increasingly interdependent . . . 

This stance was officially expressed at the 2004 Istanbul Summit. In the Istanbul 
Communique, the Allies agreed on a more ambitious and expanded framework for 
the Mediterranean Dialogue. NATO leaders announced their desire to transform the 
Mediterranean Dialogue into a “genuine partnership,” but the official status of the 
Dialogue remained a framework of cooperation. While the leaders’ decision to open 
the partnership programs to the Mediterranean Dialogue countries was reiterated 
since in subsequent NATO summits, some of the programs have yet to be offered. 

On the political side, progress includes the two Defense Ministers’ meetings and 
two Foreign Ministers’ meetings. In 2005-2007, the Chiefs of Defense of the Medi- 
terranean Dialogue countries’ met seven times with their NATO counterparts. In 
addition to greater dialogue, the number of opportunities for concrete, practical co- 
operation under the Mediterranean Dialogue process has increased. New tools and 
mechanisms have been derived from the Partnership for Peace program and opened 
to Mediterranean Dialogue countries, but on a limited basis. Whereas in the early 
days of the Mediterranean Dialogue, the annual work program consisted of some 35 
activities, today that number has risen to over 800. 

Perhaps more importantly, the Istanbul Summit has also led to the development 
of bilateral tracks within the framework of the multilateral process of the Medi- 
terranean Dialogue. In October 2006, after a prolonged negotiation process of more 
than 18 months, facilitated and promoted by the Atlantic Forum and the German 
Marshall Fund, Israel and NATO concluded an Individual Cooperation Program 
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(ICP). Israel was the first country outside of Europe — and the first among NATO’s 
Mediterranean Dialogue countries — to reach such an agreement. 

This step is of importance because from its outset, actual cooperation within the 
Mediterranean Dialogue was limited mostly to the multilateral framework. Thus, 
while Israel considered itself a natural partner of NATO, it was nonetheless re- 
stricted to the joint agenda of the other Mediterranean Dialogue countries and the 
lowest common denominator, essentially Egypt, which from the beginning was not 
interested in NATO enhancing its presence in the area. Egypt was the only Medi- 
terranean Dialogue country that formally opposed the sending of NATO forces to 
southern Lebanon during the 2006 military campaign. In this context one can also 
understand why Israel expressed its appreciation of having Egypt the second coun- 
try of the Mediterranean Dialogue with a concluded ICP a year later in October 
2007. Jordan is about to be the third Mediterranean Dialogue country to conclude 
an ICP with NATO. 

The NATO-Israel ICP is a wide-ranging framework that enables the expansion of 
the scope of current cooperation. Detailing 27 areas of cooperation, the ICP includes: 
response to terrorism, intelligence sharing, armament cooperation and management, 
nuclear, biological and chemical defense, military doctrine and exercises, civilian 
emergency plans, and disaster preparedness. 

Yet, while meant to reduce the current restrictions imposed by the multilateral 
framework, the ICP bears certain limits and shortcomings. NATO officials have 
stated the so-called need to retain a certain balance within the Mediterranean Dia- 
logue. That is to say that NATO would not wish for Israel to move “too far” ahead 
in comparison to the other Mediterranean countries. Some would consider gratifying 
the private position of senior-most NATO officials expressing their delight at the 
conclusion of the ICP with Egypt because it allows for moving ahead with Israel. 
Others, however, would be somewhat dismayed that Israel’s relations with NATO 
are held hostage by Egypt. This “glass ceiling” seems to continue inhibiting Israel’s 
ability to expand cooperation with NATO, as both parties have recently launched 
a review of the NATO-Israel ICP. 

The ICP as a framework agreement, if not as a laundry list of areas of coopera- 
tion, is not sufficiently detailed to commence implementation of any of the programs 
and activities listed. Rather, the implementation requires separate tedious negotia- 
tion and coordination. Israel has also sought to implement the undertakings of 
NATO’s leaders to open up all partnership frameworks to Mediterranean Dialogue 
countries. Yet several critical programs have been excluded to the detriment of the 
Alliance. 

In addition, the lack of formal partnership has an adverse effect upon the rela- 
tionship. As opposed to the “Partnership for Peace” (PfP) countries, NATO has re- 
frained from concluding a Status of Forces Agreement (SOFA) with the Mediterra- 
nean Dialogue Countries — the kind it does have with the PfP countries. This has 
led to substantial impediments in promoting the bilateral relationship and devel- 
oping military-to-military cooperation. Senior defense officials and IDF command 
have been reluctant to send Israeli troops to NATO exercises. Yet another example 
is the posting of an Israeli Navy Liaison Officer to the NATO Allied Joint Force 
Command Naples, the headquarters of Operation Active Endeavour. Israel an- 
nounced in 2006 that it is willing to contribute to NATO’s maritime anti-terrorist 
operation in the Mediterranean Sea, Operation Active Endeavour. Later in the year, 
NATO and Israel officially exchanged letters agreeing to the posting of a liaison offi- 
cer. The officer was eventually posted only in early 2008 after protracted negotia- 
tions working to overcome the absence of a SOFA between NATO and Israel. Both 
NATO and Israeli officials have expressed their satisfaction with Israel’s modest 
contribution to Operation Active Endeavour. However, without a SOFA, Israel will 
not be able to substantially increase its involvement, nor would any “Western Demo- 
cratic” nation similarly situated. 

The Second NATO-Israel Symposium held in October 2007 revealed this dis- 
satisfaction. A senior Ministry of Defense official went on the record stating that one 
could learn more from reading newspapers than from the official intelligence shar- 
ing between Israel and NATO. He said that Israel seeks any opportunity to improve 
the relationship, but that “with every initiative to develop this relationship, the 
frustration is bigger than the hope.” 

This criticism, along with the Israeli disappointment in NATO’s unwillingness to 
assume a role in Lebanon, reflects however a clearly positive indication. It exposes 
the high expectations Israel holds of NATO and of Israel’s repeated desire to en- 
hance this relationship and to become a formal partner of NATO. This position was 
expressed at the Second NATO-Israel Symposium — by the Vice Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ms. Tzipi Livni, and the Head of the Opposition and 
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Former Prime Minister, Mr. Benjamin Netanyahu (excerpts submitted as addenda 
to this statement). 


THE CASE FOR NATO— ISRAEL PARTNERSHIP 

Whereas the issue of a closer Israeli relationship with NATO seemed obscure just 
a few years ago, a real policy debate is taking place with regards to Israel’s long- 
term objectives vis-a-vis NATO. This process began against the backdrop of trans- 
atlantic fluctuations in the spring of 2004. As part of the Broader Middle East and 
North Africa agenda, the June NATO Summit in Istanbul decided to enhance the 
Mediterranean Dialogue and to transform it into a “genuine partnership.” This of- 
fered a window of opportunity to further develop Israel-NATO relations. The 2004 
European Neighborhood Policy and subsequent bilateral EU-Israel Action Plan, fur- 
ther demonstrated that interests and values are increasingly tying — strategically 
and mutually — Israel with Europe and North America. Time had come to anchor 
Israel to the Euro-Atlantic community. 

Benefiting from Ron Asmus’ leadership, the German Marshall Fund of the United 
States and the Atlantic Forum of Israel held in 2004 meetings and symposia in 
Israel and Europe. The idea to utilize the NATO Istanbul Summit to advance 
NATO-Israel bilateral relationship materialized at a visit to NATO HQ in Sep- 
tember 2004. At a meeting with NATO’s Secretary General, a senior NATO official 
prodded those present that Israel be the first country to submit an individual co- 
operation program. A dedicated session at the Annual Herzliya Conference in De- 
cember of that year participated by members of the North Atlantic Council, the offi- 
cial executive body of NATO, led by UK Permanent Representative, raised the policy 
and media awareness in Israel to the new developments in Euro-Atlantic commu- 
nity and to the opportunity of enhancing relations with NATO. These meetings and 
events paved the way to an Israeli initiative to further develop relations with 
NATO, which was submitted in January 2005 to the Secretary General of NATO. 

The German Marshall Fund and the Atlantic Forum of Israel closely supported 
the negotiation process. Culminating in the conclusion of the NATO-Israel Indi- 
vidual Cooperation Program in October 2006, the new agreement was announced at 
the inaugural NATO-Israel Symposium co-organized by the Atlantic Forum and 
NATO. At the Second NATO-Israel Symposium in 2007, Israeli political leaders 
went on record calling upon NATO to upgrade NATO-Israel relations and to estab- 
lish a formal partnership. This idea was further fleshed out at a special session of 
the 2008 Herzliya Conference by the co-authors of this statement. Also, partici- 
pating in this well received session were NATO Contact Point Ambassador to Israel, 
Michael Zantovsky and Sr. Rafael Bardaji of Spain, who is testifying before you 
today. This discussion pointed out that enhanced NATO-Israel relations and formal 
partnership status entail practical benefits along with broader international and 
strategic advantages. 

On the practical side, formal partnership could offer concrete outcomes, including: 

• Establishing an officially accredited representation of Israel to NATO — Israeli 
diplomats and defense officials working with NATO are not officially accred- 
ited to NATO and they are part of Israel’s Mission to the EU, whilst Partner 
countries have permanent missions situated at NATO HQs. A permanent mis- 
sion at the HQs in Brussels would enhance Israel’s concrete and direct day- 
to-day involvement in NATO; 

• Signing a SOFA with NATO — This would pave the way to enhance military- 
to-military cooperation between NATO and Israel, in the form of both oper- 
ations (such as Operation Active Endeavour) and exercises. A SOFA would 
solve the issue of posting officers and troops to NATO operations and exer- 
cises, commissioning permanent Israeli defense officials and military officers 
to NATO Military Command, enabling further expansion of NATO-Israel co- 
operation to the mutual benefit of both parties; 

• Israeli access to all NATO joint programs and agencies, providing concrete 
benefits to both parties. Israel’s attempts to establish a working relationship 
with NATO’s Maintenance and Supply Agency (NAMSA) bears considerable 
benefits. This case is only indicative. 

• Opening up new political multilateral frameworks — full partnership would 
provide Israel an official seat on the various institutions that are shared by 
both members and partners, such as the Euro-Atlantic Partnership Council. 
Around that table, which is assembled far more often than the Mediterranean 
Dialogue fora, Israel would find more like-minded partners and members to 
develop joint activities of mutual benefit. New opportunities would be offered, 
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and Israel and the allies might well discover additional areas and benefits 
hitherto unexplored. 

Consequently, Israel would no longer be compared to, or held back by, other Medi- 
terranean countries. The advantages of NATO-Israeli formal partnership, however, 
extend beyond practical benefits, important as they may be. Simply put, formal 
partnership would normalize Israel’s international status in one of the most impor- 
tant structures of the Western world. 

NATO is not just a military alliance. It is also a multilateral political institution, 
where negotiation, clubbing and networking are as important. Moreover, NATO’s 
Secretary General, supported by the United States and Germany, and hopefully now 
France, is leading the effort to resurrect NATO as the main political forum of the 
Atlantic community, focusing to a large extent on the Broader Middle East. There- 
fore, the enhancing of relations between NATO and Israel should be considered a 
building-block in forging a new multilateral relationship based on formal partner- 
ship between Israel and the Atlantic Community of like-minded Western and liberal 
democracies. 

The enhancing strategic integration and the close political relations between both 
sides of the Atlantic is likely to bolster the role of NATO as the primary strategic 
institution for dealing with the common threats emanating from the Broader Middle 
East, particularly the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction and the 
nuclearization of Iran. Due to its capabilities, one can reasonably assume that 
NATO will be called upon to deal with military contingencies related to the effort 
to prevent Iran’s nuclearization, and should that fail, to contain and deter a nuclear 
Iran. NATO has taken concrete steps to deal with such contingencies. 

At NATO’s Bucharest Summit earlier this year, and viewing developments in Iran 
and the Broader Middle East, NATO leaders stated that ballistic missile prolifera- 
tion poses an increasing threat to Allies’ forces, territory and populations, which — 
at least in part — could be countered by missile defense. Welcoming the US program 
to deploy a missile defense system in the Czech Republic and Poland, the leaders 
decided to ascertain that the US system would be an integral part of any future 
NATO-wide missile defense architecture, which would ultimately extend coverage to 
all Allied territory and populations not otherwise covered by the planned US sys- 
tem. The leaders tasked the North Atlantic Council and the international staff to 
develop options for comprehensive missile defense architecture for review at the 
2009 Summit. 

Israel has a vital strategic interest in being at the table deliberating these issues 
of critical importance to its very existence and in cooperating with NATO on devel- 
oping capabilities, such as missile defense. As recently pointed out in a public state- 
ment of a senior NATO official, Israel has much to contribute to NATO’s capabilities 
and operations, including in the development and operation of UAVs and counter- 
insurgency/asymmetric warfare. Israel has already been lending its military and in- 
telligence expertise in the field of counter-insurgencies to NATO, but on a limited 
basis due to its formal status. Testifying before the House’s Armed Services Com- 
mittee in March 2007, Supreme Allied Commander Europe (SACEUR), General 
John Craddock, portrayed Israel as a “model state” and a “critical military partner” 
in “this entangled seam of the Middle East.” 

Policy awareness to NATO-Israel relations has also risen due to statements issued 
by senior Atlantic political figures arguing for upgrading Israel’s status in NATO 
up to the point of offering membership to Israel. President Aznar of Spain has led 
the path in this regard and he has been since followed by Senator McCain, the pre- 
sumptive Republican Presidential nominee; former Democratic Presidential con- 
tender Senator Edwards and by former Republican Presidential contender Mayor 
Giuliani, and the Czech Deputy Prime Minister Alexandr Vondra. 

The coming years are likely to be the most strategically challenging for NATO and 
Israel. It would therefore be only natural for both parties to enhance their relation- 
ship by placing Israel on an equal formal footing to allow both parties to meet the 
joint threats and challenges together. 

TRANSFORMING NATO’S PARTNERSHIPS 

NATO’s current sole partnership framework, the Partnership for Peace (PfP) is 
governed by the Basic Document of the Euro-Atlantic Partnership Council. Accord- 
ing to Article 12 of this document, the Basic Document is open to accession only 
to OSCE Participating States. Since Israel is an OSCE Mediterranean Partner for 
Cooperation, formally it cannot become a partner of NATO unless NATO reforms 
its partnership and cooperation frameworks and structures with non-member coun- 
tries. 
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Israel needs not to receive preferential treatment, nor to be singled out as a spe- 
cial case of partnership. The debate on transforming NATO’s partnership has been 
underway for the last three years. Most, if not all, NATO allies, along with NATO’s 
international staff, recognize the problematic nature of NATO’s current partnerships 
and structures of cooperation with non-members. The out-dated geographical 
underpinnings that lumps together advanced democratic Western nations with de- 
veloping Central Asian countries in the PfP, is no less odd than the grouping of 
Israel with a non-Mediterranean African country in the Mediterranean Dialogue 
(Mauritania) or than affording the same formal status to both Australia and China 
(designated as contact countries). 

Noteworthy, the issue of NATO’s partnerships is part of a broader problem of 
adapting NATO structures, institutions, and doctrines to the challenges of the 21st 
Century and the principal threats posed by radical Islam, terrorism and the pro- 
liferation of WMD. To meet these, NATO must undergo a conceptual transformation 
that would redefine the geographical parameters of the Alliance, placing it on func- 
tional-strategic and value-based foundations. This debate has been led by President 
Aznar of Spain and Rafael Bardaji in their ambitious treatise NATO: An Alliance 
for Freedom. 

NATO has moved in this direction by adopting the “Comprehensive Political Guid- 
ance” at the 2006 Riga Summit, a document detailing priorities and capability 
issues, planning disciplines and intelligence for the next 10 to 15 years. This initial 
step is of importance — as it acknowledges the urgent need to transform structures 
and to follow up with re-writing NATO’s Strategic Concept and within it the format 
of its partnership. Addressing the GMF’s Brussels Forum in March 2008, NATO’s 
Secretary General outlined the process of completing the institutional trans- 
formation of NATO. He posited that the 2009 NATO Summit, marking the Alli- 
ance’s Sixtieth Anniversary, should lay out the basic parameters for a new “strategic 
concept.” In Bucharest, NATO leaders indeed accepted the Secretary General’s rec- 
ommendation and concluded to work out a “Declaration on Alliance Security” by 
2009. 

This declaration and the subsequent new strategic concept should incorporate the 
reforming of NATO’s partnerships — the next generation of its external relations, 
based on the idea of “global partnerships.” Ideally, the end result should be having 
adopting a new format that would for designing bilateral partnerships with non-Al- 
lies on a case by case, functional, flexible and tailored basis. Such a format would 
accommodate and best serve both NATO’s goals and missions and the partners’ in- 
terests and capabilities, Israel included. 

Such a new framework would not necessarily mean disbanding current regional 
fora of NATO, such as the Mediterranean Dialogue or the Gulf Countries’ ICI group. 
Rather, it would allow these important frameworks to enhance much needed polit- 
ical dialogue on mutual and regionally-exclusive policy and strategic issues. More- 
over, it is possible to envisage the formation of new regional groupings, such as one 
dedicated to NATO’s Central Asian partners. 

Through our joint project, the American Jewish Congress and the Atlan- 
tic Forum of Israel have resolved to promote this effort which ultimately 
serves the national security interests of both the United States, Israel and 
the Alliance. Furthermore, we call upon the US Congress to seize this mat- 
ter too and to promote this agenda within the US Administration and 
through the NATO Parliamentary Assembly. 

NOTE: This document is based to some extent on a paper co-authored by Ambas- 
sador Dr. Oded Eran, Prof. Uzi Arad, and Tommy Steiner, which was commissioned 
by the German Marshall Fund of the United States (GMF) and submitted to the 
international think-tank conference on “Transforming NATO in a New Global 
Era” — a companion event to the Riga NATO Summit in November 2006. 
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using diplomacy, legislation, and the courts. 

Five subjects comprise the core of our agenda: 
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• Safety and security of Israel and the world Jewish community, especially in 
the face of worldwide terrorism; 

• Fighting to eradicate the new anti-Semitism, which threatens Jews every- 
where; 

• Preserving religious freedom in the United States through separation of 
Church and State; 

• Energy independence and stopping the flow of petrodollars that fund ter- 
rorism; 

• Supporting moderate Muslim countries and prominent individuals who op- 
pose radical Islam and believe in “enlightened moderation” as the message of 
Islam. 

The American Jewish Congress was organized to provide a voice at Versailles for 
the Jews of Europe whose lives were disrupted by World War I, and to establish 
a mechanism for democratic decision-making for the Jewish community here at 
home. More than 350,000 Jews from throughout the U.S. selected delegates to at- 
tend the first American Jewish “Congress.” Among those elected were such giants 
as Rabbi Stephen S.Wise, Judge Louis Brandeis, Judge Felix Frankfurter, and 
Golda Meier Meyerson, then from Milwaukee. At that Congress, Wise set forth prin- 
ciples that were unique for the time and that continue to guide us today: that Jews 
are entitled not merely to charity, but to justice, and that there exist fundamental 
rights to which Jews and men and women of all faiths are entitled. 

We continue to fight in defense of those Jewish rights today: 

• For our right to religious freedom; 

• For the right of Jews to participate as full partners in American society; and 

• For the right of Jews to safety and security against anti-Semitism, terrorism, 
and violence against the State of Israel. 

We were the first Jewish Defense Agency to: 

• Support the establishment of a Jewish state; 

• Boycott Nazi goods in the 1930s — over the objections of most other Jewish 
agencies; 

• Pioneer the use of the courts in the 1940s to defend Jewish rights — at a time 
when others cautioned that Jews should not be outspoken. 

For that reason, and because great jurists (including Justices Brandeis and 
Frankfurter) have been among our founders and leaders, we are often called: “The 
Attorney General for the Jewish People.” We are outspoken advocates for the rights 
and interests of Jews here and abroad in the courts, the U.S. Congress, the Execu- 
tive branch, state houses, and in foreign capitals throughout the world. With offices 
throughout the U.S. and overseas, we are an effective voice defending Jewish inter- 
ests and advancing Jewish hopes, values, and aspirations. 

Atlantic Forum of Israel 

Formed in 2004, the Atlantic Forum of Israel is an exclusive network-based policy 
organization working with prominent individuals and organizations from Israel, 
North America and Europe to advance Israel’s association with the Euro-Atlantic 
Community. 

The Forum’s networking and policy research yield concrete policy results. These 
activities have helped to generate a recognizable amount of intellectual and political 
curiosity in Israel and in the Euro-Atlantic community and have helped to place the 
issue of closer Israeli ties with the Euro-Atlantic community on the policy agenda. 
The Forum played an important role particularly in enhancing Israel’s relations 
with NATO and supported the conclusion of the first NATO-Israel ICP, which was 
announced at the Inaugural Annual NATO-Israel Symposium in October 2006. 

Whereas the issue of a closer Israeli relationship with NATO and the EU seemed 
obscure issues just a few years ago, today there is the start of a real public debate 
that is starting to take place. The Forum maintains close working relations with 
NATO and the EU and is involved in the run-up towards major meetings and sum- 
mits of both by drawing attention to the mutual interests in enhancing and upgrad- 
ing Israel relations with NATO and the EU. Israel’s leadership has also endorsed 
the Forum’s initiative to seek formal partnership with NATO. This initiative — has 
become cornerstone for Forum’s activities. 

The Atlantic Forum of Israel is NATO’s public diplomacy primary partner in 
Israel. Part of the international network of the Atlantic Treaty Association, the 
Forum also promotes the principles and missions of the North Atlantic Treaty. The 
Forum uniquely leverages the following courses of actions: 
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• Engaging and networking with the main summits, elite forums, founda- 
tions and institutions of the business, media, academic, and diplomatic estab- 
lishments operating in the Euro-Atlantic arena (e.g., German Marshall Fund 
of the US, Trilateral Commission); 

• Educating and informing policy communities by also creating a 
networked platform of knowledge dedicated to the transatlantic multilateral 
agenda and to Israel relations with the community across a broad range of 
fields — diplomacy, security, economy, culture, science and technology, culture 
and society; 

• Policy research and advocacy to instigate and sustain the strategic and 
policy debate among senior decision-makers and officials; 

• Targeted activities in Israel and abroad involving executive policy-makers 
and their senior staff to attain policy impact. 


Contain Iran: 

Admit Israel to NATO 

Ronald D. Asrnus 

T he choice of how to respond to Iran’s growing threat to the West in general and Israel in par- 
ticular is not an easy one. One option is to try to stop Iran’s nuclear program via an air and 
missile strike — but such a step is unlikely to work militarily and could have disastrous conse- 
quences. The other is to shift to a longer-term strategy of containment while working for peaceful 
regime change. While that might work over time, it is unlikely to stop Iran from going nuclear in the 
short term if it is determined to do so. While working to prevent Iran from going nuclear, the West 
must think now about what to do if we fail. 

One important element has been missing 
from the debate: NATO. What can the 
alliance do to help address the growing 
likelihood that Iran will acquire nuclear 
weapons? Let us not forget that it is Euro- 
pean capitals that would be within striking 
distance of Iranian nuclear arms. NATO 
would have to return to its classic mission of 
defending Europe by deterring a nuclear 
threat. 

This development would also accelerate 
the debate in NATO over a regional missile 
defense system. The alliance would have to 
reorient its defense shield to confront the 
greatest threats to its members, emanating 
from the wider Middle East, in particular 
from a nuclear-armed Iran. 

But the country most threatened by a 
future Iranian nuclear capability is, of course 
Israel. It would be a mistake to dismiss 


Iranian President Mahmoud Ahmadincjad s 
ran tings about Israel as mere posturing or a 
bluff. One lesson from Sept. 11 is that we 
should not limit our strategic imagination 
or underestimate our enemies in the Middle 
East. When someone says he wants to wipe 
you off the map, he might just might mean 
it. If, then, the West decides that a military 
strike to deny Iran the nu clear option is 
too risky and instead opts for a policy of 
deterrence and long-term peaceful regime 
change, i t must also take steps to ensure 
Israels protection for that interim period. 

T HE Un i ted States already has a de 
facto security commitment to Israel. 
Any future U.S. president would go 
to the defense of th at coun try i f i ts existence 
were direatened by a nuclear-armed Iran. 
And in spite of die and- Israeli and anti- 


T HE BEST WAY TO PROVIDE 
Israel with . . . additional 

SECURITY IS TO UPGRADE ITS 
RELATIONSHIP WITH THE COLLEC- 
TIVE DEFENSE ARM OF THE WEST: 

NATO. 


September / October 2007 
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Configuring an upgraded 
Israel-NATO relationship 

WILL REQUIRE CAREFUL DIPLO- 
MACY AND PLANNING. BUT WHAT 
MUST BE CLEAR IS THAT THE 

West is prepared to match 

THE GROWING BELLICOSITY 
against Israel by stepping up 
ITS COMMITMENT TO THE EXIST- 
ENCE of the Jewish state. 


Nato has been reluctant 

TO MOVE- TOO FAR TOO FAST 

with Israel, preferring to 

WAIT FOR MORE PROGRESS TN THE 
PEACE PROCESS AND WANTING TO 
MOVE FORWARD IN COOPERATION 
WITH OTHER ARAB MEDITERRA- 
NEAN COUNTRIES IN PARALLEL. 

But this is no longer the 
TTME FOR POLITICAL CORRECT- 
NESS. It IS TIME TO BREAK THAT 
LINK AND NOT HOLD FUTURE 

Israeli-NATO ties hostage 
to Hamas or the broader 

VAGARIES OF NATO’s OVERALL 

Mediterranean dlaloclte. 


Semitic voices diat one can hear in Europe, 
there is little doubt that European leaders 
such as Angela Merkel and Nicolas Sarkozy 
would also stand tall and defend Israel 
against an Iranian threat. Given this 
situation, basi c deterrence theory tells us 
that it is more credible and effective if 
those commitments arc clear and unambigu- 

The best way to provide Israel with that 
additional security is to upgrade its relation- 
ship with the collective defense arm of the 
West: NATO. Whether that upgraded 
relationship culminates in membership for 
Israel or simply a mucin closer strategic and 
operational defense relationship can he 
debated. A ftcr al 1 , a cl assi c securi ty guaran tee 
requires clear and recognized borders to be 
defended — something Israel does not have 
today. 

Configuring an upgraded Israel-NATO 
relationship will require careful diplomacy 
and planning. B ut what must be clear is that 
the West is prepared to match the growing 
bellicosity against Israel by stepping up its 
commitment to die existence of die Jewish 
state. 

T HERE arc growing signs chat Israel 
is interested in such a relationship 
with NATO. About two years ago, 

I was approached by a group of Israelis and 
asked to help facilitate a closet lsracli-NATO 
dialogue. At the time, the i dea seemed a bit 
far-fetched to many. 

Since then, however, a real debate has 
emerged in Israel over building closer tics 
to both NATO and the European Union. 
Israel has also presented the alliance widi a 
plan for a step-by-step upgrade in bilateral 
cooperation. NATO Secretary General Jaap 
de Hoop Scheffer has paid his first visit 
there, and talks on closer cooperation arc 
un derway. 

Talking widi my Israeli interlocutors two 
years ago, I asked them how they envisioned 
the circumstances under which Israel might 
one day seek NATO membership. They laid 
ou t two scenarios. The first was one in which 
Israel was moving toward a final peace 



settlement widi Palestinians and an upgraded 
relationship with NATO became a key 
element in a package to persuade the Israeli 
public to opt for peace. The second was a 
scenario in which Iran acquired nuclear 
weapons and posed a real and growing threat 
to Israel. Having lost its own extended 
deterrence, Israel would turn to the West 
and NATO to help guarantee its very real 
security needs. 

I would much prefer that we were faced 
with the first scenario, and one day wc may 
reach that point, although the victory of 
Hamas in Palestinian elections suggests vve 
shouldn’t hold our breath. But the second 
scenario may become reality for Israel and the 
West. And that is the one that must deter- 
mine the future pace of lsracli-NATO 
cooperation. 

N ATO has been reluctant to move 
too far too fast with Israel, prefer- 
ring to wait for more progress in 
die peace process and wanting to move 
Forward in cooperation with other Arab 
Mediterranean countries in parallel. 

But this is no longer the time for political 
correctness. It is time to break that link and 
not hold future Lsracli-NATO tics hostage 
to Hamas or the broader vagaries of NATO s 
overall Mediterranean dialogue. While 
continuing to expand ties with these other 
Arab countries, wc must recognize that die 
threat Israel faces is qualitatively different, 
as is our security commitment to that 
country. 

Several leading Europeans have called 
for NATO to embrace Israel, hut this debate 
will not get serious until the United States — 
Israel s main ally — puts its weight behind 
die idea. The time has come to do so. 


Ronald D. Asmus is Executive Director of the 
German Marshall Fund’s Transatlantic. Center 
in Brussels. He served as U.S. Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for European affairs from. 

1 997 to 2000. The views here are his own. 
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Israel and NATO 


Jose Marla. Aznar 


I believe in the West — in a West that is not only a community of abstract and shared values (as 
important and essential as values are), bat also as a community of ' joint institutions and — above 
all- — as a community of joint actions . To me, Israel is an essential and integral part of the West. 
Israel is located in the Middle East, but is not a Middle Eastern country. Israel is a Western nation. 


It is quite obvious that, 1 7 years after the 
end of the Cold War, we are not where we 
then hoped we would he today. Far from 
having achieved a celebrated ‘Paradise oil 
Ear tli,’ free of violence and wars, we must 
face today an enemy which, unopposed, will 
bring the destruction of our way of life, our 
liberties, our prosperity, and our faith. 

For years, Israel has been suffering attacks 
from suicide terrorists, but it took the 
dramatic aggression of September 1 1 th for the 
world to react against A1 Qaeda. And even 
so, it has taken more years to understand 
diat A1 Qaeda is j list the tip of the iceberg 
we must deal with. The enemy has an 
ideology — Islam o-facism — and a program 
diat is at one and the same time global and 
lethal — jihad. 

To me there is no doubt that the most 
important threat we are facing today is 
fundamentalist Islam. That was what guided 
me to promote the study “NATO: An 
Alliance for Freedom” (FAES, 2005). The 
two basic ideas defended in it were, first, to 
change the strategic approach of NATO, 
moving the organization decisively into the 
fight against Islamist terrorism. If NATO was 
created to defend our liberties and way of 
life, it should continue to do so, acting now 


against the dangers we face today. Commu- 
nism is gone, bu t jihadism is ledially present. 

Secondly, in order to be effective on a 
global level, NATO should become a global 
organization for the Western democracies. 
The current threats surpass NATO sAdan tic 
dimension. Thus, NATO should extend full 
membership to some like-minded nadons 
that arc willing and able to fight terror. 
Among them, Israel occupies a central place. 
Australia and J apan arc also natural candi- 
dates. 

I know that certain things are easier said 
than done. Changing NATO in the 
direction I suggest is one of them. Bringing 
to li fe such a transformation will require a 
great deal of energy and fine-tuned skills, 
but, above all, it will require a strong polidcal 
leadership, something not commonly found 
in todays polidcal landscape. 


U enough to change course. There are 
many problems taking the energy 
of the Alliance; above all, its mission in 
Afghanistan. Avoiding failure there is so 
imperative that most of the attention — for 
good reason — is taken by that theatre. 

In more general terms, die results of the 


Nato SHOULD EXTEND FULL 
MEMBERSHIP TO SOME LIKE- 
MINDED NATIONS THAT ARE 
WILLING AND ABLE TO FIGHT 

terror. Among them, Israel 

OCCUPIES A CENTRAL PLACE. 
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mid- term elections in die United States have 
resulted in a more complicated political 
dynamic. Even if decisions by George W. 
Bush — like the “surge option" for Iraq — 
mean that he is very committed to success or 
a strategy of victory, the perspective of the 
coming presidential elections in 2008 will 
further complicate the U.S. foreign agenda. 

O N the other hand, Europe is 

trapped by its internal anxieties. 
There arc objective problems that 
will become more acute over time, such as 
the demographic decline we arc facing. If 
bringing to life new babies is a good 
indicator of historical responsibility, then we 
must accept diat Europeans are not very 
much concerned with the future. And when 
you lose track of your horizon, when you are 
not paying attention to tomorrow, difficult 
decisions and painful actions tend to be 
postponed, if addressed at all. 

Political leadership can change that, but 
until that moment arrives, what wc find is a 
Europe overwhelmed by fear: fear of 
globalization; fear of defending our identity; 
fear of the actions of our allies: fear of our 
enemies that can create havoc among us. 

And fear, never forget, favors paralysis. 

This is why 1 believe wc must do 
whatever is in our hands to strengthen and 
to reinforce our camp — the Western world. 
If we really want to prevail in this 
civilizational struggle, there is a road wc must 
walk together. We need to start rebuilding 
the West. We need an Atlantic America 
firmly anchored in the world; we need a 
strong Atlantic Europe; and we need an 
Atlanticist Israel. 

I am fully convinced that Israel must be 
part of NATO. I know that there have been 
several steps already taken last year to move 
NATO and Israel closer to each other, but I 
believe that Israel should not take die back 
door as die entrance to the Alliance. 

Wc must understand that it is mutually 
beneficial to have Israel as a full NATO 
member. Take the case of Iran, for instance. 
Despite the New Intelligence Estimate, I 
chink chat nobody can have any doubt 


about the real intentions of Teheran concern- 
ing its nuclear program. The ayatollahs want 
the bomb, and unless wc do something to 
thwart their efforts, they will get the bomb. 
We have spent fo ur years now using 
diplomatic means to bring about a freeze in 
Iranian nuclear research, to no avail. 

I T HIN K wc must do whatever is in our 
power to prevent Tran from becoming 
nuclear. If Iran sees and feels that Israel 
is an integral part of the West, I think our 
deterrence posture will be strengthened. As I 
see it, having a NATO umbrella over the 
Middle East will have a beneficial impact. It 


• • • [I] F I SRAEL becomes 

PROGRESSIVELY MORE ISOLATED 
FROM THE NATO ALLIES, THE 
CHANCES WILL INCREASE THAT A 
MISCALCULATION COULD TAKE 
PLACE, ENGULFING EVERYONE 
INTO A CONFLICT OF INCALCU- 
LABLE CONSEQUENCES. 


will serve to strengthen stability. Alterna- 
tively, if Israel becomes progressively more 
isolated from the NATO allies, the chances 
will increase that a miscalculation could take 
place, engulfing everyone into a conflict of 
i n cal cul able con sequen ces. 

Secondly, day after day, we are witnes- 
sing that Palestinian nationalism is being 
transformed into Islamist extremism. The 
Hamas victory is not bringing to the 
Palestinian territories just a hotter rhetoric 
against Israel, but, among other things, a 
social order based in theocracy and religious 
intolerance. So, Israel is exposed to anew 
threat, one emerging from Islamic extremism 
and terrorism. As such, this has become 
another piece in the global puzzle die 
jihadists arc trying to put together. Islamic 
extremism is getting closer and closer to 
Israel, threatening the stability of the whole 
region as well, from Jordan to Syria. 


The West cannot fight this radical tide 
without Israel. Israel may decide that, for its 
own security, it should follow the traditional 
policy of relying on its own strengths. But 
Islamic extremism is more a tsunami than a 
tide. And in the face of this powerful force, 
it is imperative that we stand together. 

Whether wc like it or not, wc live in an 
era of global issues, forces, -and effects. 
Globalization is like the weather: it could be 
good or bad , but it is what it is. A mid -term 
election in the United States may have an 
impact on Iraq’s fare — or on Israels; a bomb 
in Baghdad has a dear impact in London 
and on the voters of Iowa; a madrassa in 
Pakistan could be a key el emeu t in an 
atrocity in Europe. That is the darker side of 
a global world. 

D onald rumsfeld once said 

that “weakness, not strength, fuels 
aggression." On that, he was 
entirely right. If, for whatever reason, the 
West becomes more divided and fragmented, 
it will be perceived by our foes as growing 
weaker. And in fact it will he weaker in 
dealing with today’s and tomorrows 
challenges. 

I started oil t by saying that I believe in 
the West. 1 really do. But, in order to 
preserve our values, our freedom, our 
prosperity, wc need to expand the geo- 
graphical concept of die West. Today’s West 
requires adi fferent geography — one that 
includes Israel, countries from the Far East, 
like Japan and South Korea, and perhaps 
nations from other continents, like Australia, 
Colombia, and India. 

What is at stake is not j ust a leader here or 
there among friends or adversaries. What is at 
stake is our civilization. It is entirely in our 
hands whether or not wc prevail. B u t, from 
this point forward, we must take acti on. We 
must avoid bad decisions and make the right 
ones. And for me, bringing Israel into 
NATO is a correct and urgent action. It 
should be done and it can be done. 


Josfi Marta AZNAR was Prime Minister of 
Spain from 1996-2004. 
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